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youth 


Waiters needed at Oxford 


Approximately 120 boys, 16 years of 
age and older, will be needed to wait 
‘on tables at the LLA convention, Oxford, 
Ohio, Aug. 10-15, LLA Executive Sec- 
yretary Leslie Conrad recently announced. 
‘Those who are selected for this work 
will have $25 deducted from their regis- 
tration fee. 


“They'll work one-half hour before and 
after each meal, and of course, during 
the meal,” Secretary Conrad said. Any 
/ young man who is interested in helping 
pay his expenses in this manner should 
apply to The Luther League of America, 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
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Strut for your synod 


Leaguers attending the LLA conven- 
tion are requested to wear distinctive 
dress that will represent the particular 
area the leaguer hails from, LLA Vice- 
President John Stacy has announced. He 
suggests that costumes might range from 
“Texas cowboys to New Mexico Indians 
»to Kentucky coonskins.” 

After the keynote address on the open- 
ing night of the convention all leaguers 
are invited to a “Coketale Party” on the 
lawn near Winthrow Court. There each 
state and synodical league will present a 
skit or pantomime that will have “unique 
significance to your state, synodical area 
or S/S Luther League.” 


Wittenberg College invites 


Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, 
has issued an invitation to conventioneers 
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FIRST LUTHER LEAGUERS to. register for 
the 1953 convention of LLA, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio, Aug. 10-15, are Mary 
Ann Derrick, left, and Elmira Roever of 
Jackson, Miss. Above they set the stage 
for a panel discussion in their congrega- 
tional league at Trinity Church. 


to visit its campus either before or after 
the convention. The college will arrange 
tours of the campus, indoor and “outdoor 
sports activities, visits to Springfield 
churches, and a presentation of the col- 
lege film. A small fee will be charged 
for meals and lodging. 

“In your convention registration receipt 
letter,” John Stacy reports, “you will re- 
ceive a return post card on which to 
check exactly what time you wish to 
spend at the college. Such cards must be 
returned by August 1 at the latest. Dead- 
line is Aug. 1—or the limit of attendance.” 
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LATIN AMERICAN RHYTHM is the feature 
of Zion Church leaguers at the New York 
District ‘’Fiesta’’ to raise money to help 
bring Puerto Rican Luther leaguers to the 
LLA convention in August. 


Indian pow-wow 

Folk around Miami U’s campus will 
think it’s been given back to the Indians 
on Tuesday afternoon of LLA conven- 
tion week. That is the time set for an 
intermediate pow-wow. 

Sponsored by LLA’s intermediate ad- 
visory committee, the informal  get- 
together will rally all intermediate dele- 
gates and visitors and many junior high 
leaguers from a 150-mile radius of Oxford. 

Feature of the two-hour affair will be 
judging of finalists in intermediate contest. 


New York helps Puerto Rico 
Leaguers from Puerto Rico who attend 

the LLA convention in August will have 

part of their travel expenses paid by the 


ENOUGH MONEY to send another leaguer to the LLA convention in Oxford, Ohio, is a 
result of the cookies baked by Trinity LL, Perkasie, Pa. This group is working hard at 
trying to gather a large delegation from its congregation. At Easter they sold enough 


candy eggs to pay expenses for two more leaguers. 


Other projects include a “coffee 


clotch” and a covered dish luncheon at which free-will offerings will be received. Pic- 
tured above are James Wolfinger; Mrs. Warren Hendricks, adviser; Joan Hendricks, 
president; Dorothy Graham; and Patsy Cressman. 
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WELL LOOK HERE- 
THE KANSAS KID? 


peo REMEMBER GANG- 
DRESS TO REPRESENT 
YOUR STATEY GO- 

“OXFORD STYLE’Z 
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New York District LL. Ninety New York 
leaguers recently attended a_ special 
“fiesta” to raise money for this purpose. 

Most of the evening’s entertainment 
was arranged by Puerto Rican leaguers 
from Zion Church in New York City. 
They opened the festivities by singing 
the Puerto Rican anthem. Then they 
demonstrated folk dances and songs. 

“We expect to continue to give our 
help to this project,” District President 
Gus Wedemeyer, Jr., reports. “Several 
of our leaguers have shown their desire 
to show the Puerto Rican delegation 
around New York when they arrive in 
early August and to give them a good 
send off to Oxford.” 


Western Distirct activities 


Seven different churches were repre- 
sented in a play recently presented by 
the district. Purpose was to raise funds 
for the district newspaper. .. . 

Kickoff for the Life Service Road Show 
in Western District was made by Sister 
Sophie Damme, Ruxton, Md., when she 
addressed a life service rally, April 19, 
ateStabaulise Blossom Ney \aenn 

Eighty dollars recently went to the 
Argentine mission project and the Mus- 
cular Dystrophy Fund from leaguers of 
Resurrection Church, Rochester. The 
young people raised the money through 
presenting a play. 


Workshops in Santa Barbara 


Santa Barbara, California, is a delight- 
fully quaint town with many fascinating 
show places to lure the tourist. On a 
beautiful, sunny day a visiting teen-ager 
would usually feel as much like sitting 
through a meeting as he would like mak- 
ing a oneway trip to his draft board. 

Leaders of the California LL’s lead- 
ership conference, Feb. 20-22, knew this, 
so they announced, “This afternoon we 
have scheduled workshops. If you'd 
rather go sightseeing, however, you're 
excused from these sessions.” 
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ASSOCIATE FIELD SECRETARY for LLA this 
summer will be Billie Grace Ungerer, pres- 
ident of the Texas LL. She will represent 
LLA at five camps and summer schools and 
two LL conventions ranging from Western 
Canada to Florida. She is donating this 
time to the Luther League. 


But the leaders were smart. They had 
made all the preceding sessions so inter- 
esting that almost none of the 77 persons 
representing almost every league in the 
synod ducked out for a tour during the 
afternoon. 

And the leaguers were not disap- 
pointed. The workshops consisted of a 
“film forum” and a “listening hour.” In 
the film forum, numerous movies avail- 
able to leaguers were shown and their 
sources announced. In the listening hour 
a library of records of all types—classical 
to jazz—were played. People were en-: 
couraged to visit from one to the other. 


New ideas 
Unique ideas kept popping up all 
through the three-day meeting. Mission- 
ary Secretary Barbara Smith suggested a 
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“surprise breakfast.” A small committee, 
who would know the plans, would call 
upon league members at their homes just 
before breakfast one morning. The lea- 
guer would be required to come to the 
breakfast in his p.j.’s and robe. For every 
personal item he did before leaving the 
house—such as brushing teeth and comb- 
ing hair—he would be fined five cents. A 
free-will offering would be taken at the 
breakfast and proceeds given to the Ar- 
gentine project. 


Marceil Ebel, intermediate adviser at 
First English, Los Angeles, suggested giv- 
ing junior high leaguers a “talent” (50 
cents in the case of her league) to be 
multiplied to any amount in a specified 
length of time. She reported that inter- 
mediates also enjoyed turning sessions 
into games by looking for topic questions 
that had been hidden around the meet- 
ing place before the topic period began. 
If your group has trouble singing, she 
advised, use choral reading for hymns. 

When Publicity Secretary Marie Gear- 
ing started to tell the group about LLA 
publications she was interrupted by sev- 


LUTHERAN MAN OF THE YEAR Award 
from Carthage College goes to Coach Wil- 
liam ‘Pop’ Heiland, left who was featured 
in the February issue of Luther Life as a 
“maker of All-Americans.” Certificate is 
presented by Donald T. Forsythe, secretary 
of the Carthage board of trustees, while 
Carthage Coach Art Keller looks on. The 
award goes annually to a Lutheran who 
has distinguished himself in his chosen pro- 
fession, in service to his fellowmen, and in 
active church work. 
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ROOMS OVERFLOW, yet leaguers keep right on listening closely at the leadershi 
training conference sponsored in Santa Barbara, Cal. Above California LL’s President 


Mike Schon gives some recreation pointers. 
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PACE for every congregational Luther League is set by St. John’s Church, Louisville, 
Miss., where each member of the confirmation class was immediately enrolled in the LL. 
Pastor is the Rev. Cecil C. Helmly, pictured at left. 


eral undisciplined leaguers who insisted 
that they wanted to play a game and that 
they wanted to play it then. The insist- 
ency of the leaguers demanded that Pres- 
ident Mike Schon give them the floor. 
To the surprise of the rest of the lea- 
guers, who were slightly embarrassed at 
their rowdy behavior, they began playing 
“20 questions” and each of the 20 ques- 
tions was just another good reason why 
every leaguer should use LutHer Lire 
or High Ideals. Their “gag” put their 
point across. 


Every-league visitation 


Every congregational league in Minne- 
sota is being visited by one or more 
members of the state executive commit- 
tee. 

Congregations at some distance from 
the Twin City area are being reached 
through special workshops. Recently 50 
leaguers from First English, Cannon 
Falls; St. Paul’s, Red Wing; and Re- 
deemer, Zumbrota, attended such a ses- 
sion at Zumbrota. Four officer training 
workshops were run simultaneously, with 
a chapel service preceding them. A sim- 
ilar conclave was held at Grace, Alden, 
for leaguers from Albert Lea, Salem, and 
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Faith, Walters, and one was scheduled 
for Superior, Wis., early in April. 

A talent contest, to select a contestant 
for the LLA talent festival, was staged in 
connection with the Minnesota life serv- 
ice rally, May 3. Winner was given $35 
by the state league to be applied toward 
expenses at the Oxford convention. 

Resignation of Pastoral Adviser Eden 
Nicholas of Grace Church, Deephaven, 
was accepted at the last executive com- 
mittee meeting. Pastor Nicholas has ac- 
cepted a call to British Guiana. 

Twin City leaguers make frequent use 
of the hospitality of Northwestern Semi- 
nary. Holy Trinity LL, Minneapolis, re- 
cently played host to several leagues on 
the campus and set up a life service 
program with seminarians. speaking on 
behalf of the ministry, the diaconate, and 
the foreign service. 

Recently about 200 Twin City leaguers 
attended a leadership workshop at North- 
western Seminary. 


Grass grows in Kansas 

Work clothes was formal attire for 
First Church leaguers, Topeka, recently 
when they spent the day cleaning and 
seeding the church lawn and flower beds. 
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OVER 1,000 CROSSES are coming off the production line of St. Paul’s leaguers, Tea- 
neck, N. J., for the Palm Sunday celebration in their church. The young people’s unit, 
above, began work in the afternoon and continued until early in the evening, with time 
out only for a box supper. In the evening the senior unit took over and completed 


the job. 


SIXTY DOZEN eggs are boiled and dyed by leaguers of St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia, 
to be given for Easter celebrations at the Lutheran Settlement House and the 
Haverford Center. Leaguers solicited money forthe eggs from members of their church. 
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_ THE HEADLESS PHANTOM, alias Jean 
Murphy, gets grease paint smeared on her 
face by Leaguer Aileen Davidson in prep- 
aration for the staging of ‘Hobgoblin 
House’ at Trinity, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Richard Harris waits his turn to be changed 
into Bluebeard Bronson, an escaped ma- 
niac. Proceeds from a free will offering 
went to finance two issues of Florida LL’s 
newspaper, The Iiluminator. 


In order to make a contribution to the 
building fund of their mission congrega- 
tion, Reformation leacuers, Wichita, pro- 
duced a play in April... . 


St. Paul’s League, Wichita, awarded 
subscriptions to LurHer Lire as guess- 
ing contest and door prizes at a recent 
family night meeting. This league has 
voted to make a number of contributions 
to the LLA special gifts fund since it 
has met its synodical apportionment 
quota six months ahead of schedule. . . . 


Eastern Conference LL met at St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., May 3. . . . Southern Con- 
ference rallied at Tulsa, Okla., April 


25-26. 
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Church welcomes youth worker 


Youth activities are popping since Flor- 
ence Webber, a former Texas Luther 
leaguer, has become youth worker in St. 
John’s Church, Hagerstown, Md. 

When leaguers have finished cleaning 
and painting a part of the Sunday school 
building in order to have a meeting place 
of their own, they plan to plant flowers 
and shrubs on the church lawn as a spe- 
cial project. On Palm Sunday leaguers 
honored confirmands at their regular 
meeting. About 69 young people were 
present for the candlelighting ceremony 
and the program that explained LL work. 

Important item of business at the re- 
treat for LL presidents at Jolly Acres, 
May 9-10, was the planning of a synod- 
ical and district calendar. In this way 
leaders hoped to avoid future conflicts 
between meetings of local, district, and 
synodical leagues. The retreat was cli- 
maxed on Sunday afternoon with:a state- 
wide rally. 


Florida serves the church 


Caring for the church lawn is again 
the service project of St. Mark’s LL, 
Jacksonville... . 

Suppers in honor of confirmation 
classes were recently sponsored by 
leagues of Grace, Lakeland, and Trinity, 
St. Petersburg... . 

An Easter present of $30 was given by 
Grace LL, Lakeland, to the congrega- 
tional building fund... . 

One hundred and thirty-three Lutheran 
young people attended the “Greater Mi- 
ami Lutheran Youth Jamboree” at St. 
Paul’s Church, Feb. 15. Host Pastor 
Carsten H. Ludder spoke. A one-hour 
talent festival followed... . 

Three leaguers from ‘Trinity, St. Peters- 
burg, have been tapped as high school 
juniors for the National Honor | Society. 
All are in the upper 5 per cent of their 
class. They are Norman Proulx, LL pres- 
ident; Bill White, treasurer; and Dave 
Beazley. A 
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Pancake flip-flop 


Both English and German traditions 
were honored in a Shrove Tuesday-Fas- 
nacht Day celebration at St. Peter’s LL, 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. A pancake sup- 
per, complete with sausage and syrup, 
was topped with hot chocolate and 
doughnuts. 


Pastor John Grissinger and Ex-presi- 
dent Charles VanMetre flipped the grid- 
dle specialties while leaguers praised 
their culinary art. Judy Derr told the 
story of Shrove Tuesday and its observ- 
ances... . 


Luther Leaguer Walter Weyhmann of 
St. Mark’s Roanoke, Va., recently won a 
$3,000 scholarship to Duke University on 
the basis. of character, scholastic ability, 
and potential achievement. He is active 
in local, conference, and synodical league 
work. 


LEAGUER Carlton 


Ernst of 
Md., visits FBI’s J. Edgar Hoover while in 
Washington, D. C., for National 4-H Week. 
Carlton, who is an outstanding 4-H’er, 
prayed the invocation that opened celebra- 
tion of National 4-H Week in the national 
capital. 


Clearspring, 
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Corpus Christi Missy 


new Luther League president 


Cover girl 


When officials at Corpus Christi, Texas, 
wanted a young lady with charm, poise, 
and talent to represent the city of 110,- 
000 at civic functions in other commu- 
nities throughout the Coastal Bend area 
they looked over 48 Texas beauties and 
selected Luther Leaguer Mary Jo Rogers. 
This 19-year-old “Corpus Christi Missy” 
serves as the first president of the newly 
organized league in St. Mark’s Church. 


Mary Jo is a sophomore at Del Mar 
College in Corpus Christi. There she is 
a member of Phi Theta Kappa and music 
editor of the college newspaper. Talented 
Mary Jo recently gave a piano recital 
consisting mostly of Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, and Chopin. She not only makes, 
but also designs nearly all of her clothes. 


In St. Mark’s Church she serves as 
church pianist and is president of the 
Luther League. 
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LETTERS COLUMN 


To renew or not to renew 
Sir: 


This week I received a notice that my 
subscription to Lurner Lire has ex- 
pired. The question is “Should I again 
subscribe to LurHer Lire?” ... The 
answer is definitely YES and I mean it 
wholeheartedly. Here is why I should: 


It all happened last December 1951. 
For a long time I wanted to subscribe to 
Luruer Lire, but was constantly putting 
the matter off. Finally, I ordered my 
subscription. . . . 


On January 25th when I arrived home 
from work I found my first issue. I im- 
mediately paged through it. The first 
thing I saw was the announcement of the 
~ Youth Convention in Hannover, Germany. 
I read the article and made up my mind 
right then and there that I was going. 


“MOTHER won‘t believe this, but we are 
out of gas,” sighs lowa’s President Ada 
Parker while Veep Ken Larkin directs traf- 
fic and Missionary Secretary Jan Schroeder 
pushes “Luther League Lou,” the jeepster, 
up the hill. ‘Luther League Lou” has trav- 
eled over 10,000 miles on LL business in 
the last year. The threesome are headed 
for Newton for a meeting of the executive 
committee and a Central District rally at- 
tended by 200 leaguers. 
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Three questions stared me in the face 
from the beginning. First, where would 
I get the money to go? Second, what 
about my job? (since I have been work- 
ing six days a week in a dynamite fac- 
tory.) Third, how would I travel through 
Europe since I didn’t know anyone else 
who was going? 

The only thing I could do was to pray 
over this matter. And that’s what I did. 
After giving the matter prayerful atten- 
tion I soon found solutions to all these 
so-called problems. 

I applied at work for a leave of ab- 
sence. My boss told me he didn’t know 
if it were possible. “We have never done 
this before,’ he replied, and the plant 
has been operating since 1905. Then he 
asked me to give them time to think the 
matter over... .. 

I was granted a nine-week leave of 
absence. . . . I was also given permission 
to work as much overtime as I. desired 
so as to earn extra money for the trip... . 

This was the answer to my prayer, I 
believe, for the first two problems. And 
now, what about the third? .. . 

I wrote to LurHer Lire and requested 
the names of some of the registrants from 
Pennsylvania. Four names were sent to 
ME. bes 

This trip is still not finished. There 
seems to be no end to it. I have already 
given 80 talks of my travels and have 
showed colored slides which I took on my 
trip. Engagements are still coming in 
strong. But now Uncle Sam has inter- 
fered with my life and so I shall be 
leaving for the Army...... Then I will 
have to bring these speaking engage- 
ments to a close. However, not at my 
free-will. 

Thanks again to Luruer Lire for 
bringing me the news of the convention, 
After such an experience I can’t say any- 
thing except that I wish to re-order Lu- 
THER LIFE. 

Cart W. CunNFER 
Slatington, Pennsylvania. 
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Story behind the man 
who is successfully 
battling the Communists 
at a nerve center 


of the world 


\ 


God's Giants: 


Otto Dibelius 


By Julius Bodensieck 


“ EEO} Ottole /Gallaeme 

Ht Harry!” That is the way 

former President Harry S. 

Truman greeted Bishop Otto Dibelius 

when the German church leader called 

at the White House on his first post- 
war trip to the States in 1947. 

I was present when Dibelius told 
Berlin newsmen about this experience. 
I remember how they all gasped in 
surprise and amazement. How unbe- 
lievable that the most powerful man 
in the world would tell the Evangel- 
ical Bishop of Berlin to call him by 
his first name! 
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I know it was Mr. Truman’s way of 
recognizing the courage, the signifi- 
cance, and the leadership of Otto Di- 
belius. Truman was right. Dibelius 
is one of the key figures in the world 
today. 


Since 1947 BisHop D1BExtus’ im- 
portance has increased greatly. At 
that time he was head of the Church 
of Berlin and Brandenburg, a section 
of Germany that is about nine-tenths 
Lutheran. The city of Berlin was be- 
ginning to dig itself out of the rubble 
and disorder of nearly total destruc- 
tion. 
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Soon the cold war between East 
and West struck the city with hot 
fury. The sector boundaries turned 
into barricades. Tanks rumbled 
through the streets. Communications 
between the two parts of the city were 
interrupted. Berlin itself was block- 
aded and only the now famous air lift 
saved it from annihilation or capitu- 
lation. 


But Dibelius was bishop of West 
Berlin and of East Berlin and of the 
old province Brandenburg. He con- 
tinued to conduct his office regardless 
of difficulties and irritations. He did 
not become nervous, afraid, or appre- 
hensive. He simply went about his 
duty, preaching and teaching the 
truth of the Bible as it applied to the 
- shifting situations of his people. He 
minced no words when he had to deal 
with the occupation powers. 


It is no wonder that Bishop Di- 
belius was elected chairman of the 
supreme governing board of the Evan- 
gelical (Protestant) Church in Ger- 
many in 1949. 


The boundary line between the two 
parts of Germany is as closely guarded 
now as any battle line ever was. It 
is impossible to cross the line except 
at a few designated places. In many 
sections the line has become a barren 
strip three to five miles broad, with 
electrically charged wires, mines, 
booby-traps, and _ similar obstacles. 
The obvious desire is to split Germany 
forever into two hostile parts. 


But Dibelius knows that he is the 
head of the entire Evangelical Church 
of Germany, West and East. And he 
acts accordingly. “Political bounda- 
ries,” he has said, “are no boundaries 
for the church.” 
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In a way, he symbolizes the solidar- 
ity of the Evangelical Church in Ger- 
many. The church is practically the 
only remaining properly functioning 
link between the two republics of Ger- 
many. 

Watched closely 

His is no enviable task. He needs 
practically unlimited patience because 
his own friends and followers cause 
him many embarrassing difficulties 
(perhaps precisely because they have 
heads of their own and mean well, but 
sometimes are unwise or rasH). He 
must be willing to “take the rap” be- 
cause his duty is to protect and shield 
his associates. 

All of his public utterances, includ- 
ing his sermons, are closely studied by 
the shrewdest and cruelest investi- 
gators, on both. sides. Yet everyone 
expects him to say something worth- 
while, something strong, something 
relevant and quotable on every im- 
portant issue. He is, naturally, the 
speaker at important occasions.- 

When he writes an article or a 
book, he may be sure that it will be 
read — and_ criticized _ mercilessly, 
though not always intelligently. He is 
a marked man, particularly in those 
regions that are under totalitarian rule. 

I asked the Bishop not long ago 
how he managed to keep his balance 
under the constantly increasing irrita- 
tions and with all the interference by 
the political powers. 

“Oh, this is really nothing new for 
me,” he ‘said as he smiled. “I have 
been through the mill before.” 

Then he told me a few of his ex- 
periences under the Hitler regime, 
pointing out that there is not really 
any absolute difference between to- 
day’s totalitarfanism and that of Hitler. 
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BISHOP DIBELIUS receives honorary degree from President Walter C. 
Gettysburg College, while Dean W. E. Tilberg watches. 


Langsam_ of 
On his recent trip to the 


United States Bishop Dibelius told in detail of methods used by Communists to win the 


youth of Germany to their cause. 


He is like an old sailor who has braved 
a hurricane and is not scared because 
a second one is coming. 

Of course, he does not provoke a 
conflict. But when the enemy wants 
to do battle, he will stand his ground. 
He knows the tricks of the totalitar- 
ians. 


In 1933, wHEN HITLER came into 
power, Dibelius was quickly deposed. 
He had been in the parish ministry 
for 18 years (1907-25) and had 
served for eight years as general su- 
perintendent of the churches of Kur- 
mark, one of the sections of land 
around Brandenburg. He had made a 
name for himself as preacher and min- 
ister, as author and organizer, and es- 
pecially as the foe of any type of 
state-control over the church. 

Since it was Hitler’s idea to hitch 
the church to his political wagon, men 
like Dibelius who believe in the free- 
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dom of the church were “retired.” 
Dibelius’ career apparently was fin- 
ished. He accepted a call to a small 
parish in the mountains of the Tyrol 
and thought things over, writing a 
book of daily Bible devotions. 


But before a year was over, he was 
back in Berlin working and struggling 
for a renewal of the church. With him 
were likeminded pastors and laymen 
who had the courage of their convic- 
tions and who refused to listen to the 
threats (or perhaps the honeyed 
pleas) of the nazi-created official 
church. 

Dibelius was forbidden to preach. 
But he kept on preaching neverthe- 
less, and he was eagerly heard. He 
was forbidden to write. But mimeo- 
graphing machines and_ trustworthy 
printers published a constant flow of 
articles and books from his pen. He 
was forbidden to travel. But he went 
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to all corners of Germany, and he was 
enthusiastically received everywhere. 
He kept up this activity for years, al- 
though under ever increasing surveil- 
lance. 

In 1933, when his situation was par- 
ticularly critical, one of his friends 
suggested that he had better disap- 
pear, at least for a while. The answer 
he gave is characteristic. 

“Even before 1933,” he said, “I had 
the firm conviction that the church of 
Germany needs to have one of its 
leaders killed by the enemy.” And he 
remained in Berlin. 

He was arrested several times, but 
always was quickly released. In 1941, 
however, he was sentenced to six 
months imprisonment because of a let- 
- ter to the minister of education. But 
his defense before the court of appeals 
was so magnificent and calmly logical 
and convincing that the judges— 
though thorough nazis—acquitted him. 


Pioneered new ideas 

When the collapse came in 1945 
and the church of Berlin and Bran- 
denburg looked for a leader, Dibelius 
was their natural unanimous choice. 
They needed a man of genuine faith 
and contagious courage, a man who 
would hold to the real values of the 
past without being afraid to try new 
ways, a man who would be both or- 
ganizer and bishop. 

They remembered that already as a 
young vicar Dibelius had helped cre- 
ate a home for Christian youth in Lu- 
ther’s city of Wittenberg. They re- 
membered that in 1925 he was Ger- 
many’s first motorized general super- 
intendent. In the first 42 days in office 
he covered the 38 districts of his dio- 
cese, preaching in every town and city. 
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They knew that he was a good ad- 
ministrator but that he did not favor 
any kind of centralization of power. 
That he wanted every pastor to act on 
his own initiative according to the 
needs of his specific parish. That he 
was opposed to the “one-man system” 
in which the pastor does everything 
that needs to be done in the congre- 
gation and the members are simply 
passive. 

They knew that he had changed 
the formal quadrennial visitations into 
lively evangelization campaigns. That 
long before it was fashionable he had 
formed a Helferkreis, that is, a group 
of volunteer church workers, in every 
parish that he had served—with the 
result that these congregations began 
to live and move and accomplish 
things. That in the early twenties he 
had succeeded in establishing a so- 
ciety for the building of Evangelical 
hospitals. That in 1926 through an- 
other act of pioneering he had or- 
ganized an institute of religious edu- 
cation in Berlin. 

But still more important, they knew 
him as a man tried by fire, a man of 
faith and prayer, a sincere follower 
of Christ. 

It is significant that the first dis- 
sertation he ever wrote (in 1903) was 
on the Lord’s Prayer, and that in the 
dark days of 1947 he issued a power- 
ful booklet entitled “A Call to Prayer.” 
His home in Berlin-Dahlem is a house 
of prayer. His sermons breathe the 
spirit of prayer. He gets strength for 
each day’s work and care and pain 
through prayer. 


Concern for working man 


Bishop Dibelius is particularly con- 
cerned about the lack of contact be- 
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tween the church and the laboring 
. people. This is a bad heritage from 
) the 19th century when the German 
labor movement—due to many un- 
happy circumstances and to  short- 
sightedness and thougthlessness on the 
part of churches—became an_anti- 
church and even anti-Christianity 
movement. 

Dibelius is eager to re-establish. the 
connection between the church and 
the workers. He knows their problems 
and can speak their language. But he 
feels that the church’s message will 
lack meaning as long as the church 
does not raise its voice with regard to 
the social evils that beset the laboring 
people. 

“It is insanity,” he cries out, “to 
preach the gospel of God’s fatherhood 
to men who do not know true family 
life and cannot understand our talking 
about fatherly love. It is insanity to 
set before our children and youth the 
demand for purity of heart while we 
allow them to grow up in the con- 
taminating filth and wickedness of our 
city slums. It is insanity to preach 
about brotherly love while inactively 
observing how ruthless capitalism 
drives individual men and whole na- 
tions into dogged hatred and bloody 
despair. 

“It is insanity to preach about our 
readiness to help the poor and then 
to allow the poor to spend their doles 
in the hell-holes of drink. It is insanity 
to impress upon our young people the 
duty of watching over their soul and 
at the same time to allow our theaters 
and current novels to wrap their dis- 
- gustingly foul arms around them.” 

This is not mere rhetoric, but a call 
to arms! It is quite probable that the 
future of the church in Germany will 
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be determined by the manner in 
which this call to a practical demon- 
stration of the power of Christianity 
is answered. It may even be sug- 
gested that the churches elsewhere in 
the world would do well to listen to 
Dibelius’ voice! 

DIBELIUS HAS NOT BEEN SPARED 
pain and trouble. He has lost sons in 
the war, and he has had much sick- 
ness in his home. His wife, after a 
prolonged sickness, passed away last 
fall. I will never forget how Dibelius 
—this man “without nerves”—stood at 
the open grave of his loved life-com- 
panion, bravely said a prayer, and 
then pronounced the final benediction. 
(Two days later he left by plane for 
Denver, Colorado, where he addressed 
the National Council of Churches.) 

As a true bishop he has protected, 
as far as possible, the pastors and lay 
workers in his diocese against undue 
interference or wilful attacks. If any- 
thing had to be said to the occupation 
powers, he said it. He took the re- 
sponsibility. He said, in effect, take 
me, if you want to, but let my people 
go! 

Up until now the puppets of the 
Reds have grumbled about him, they 
have now and then attacked him in 
the newspapers, and on several occa- 
sions they have refused to grant him 
a pass for traveling through the Zone. 
But they have not dared to lay hands 
on him. They do not want to provoke 
an open rebellion. 

No one knows how soon they may 
change their tactics. But whatever 
may happen, the bishop of Berlin will 
stand his ground. He knows that with 
God on his side his cause will win, 
no matter what may happen to him- 


self. 
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Do Mood 


Psychologist John Crawfo 


that you are the solid tyg 


VAGUE feeling of moody ten- 
sion is one of the warning sig- 
nals that everybody should 
learn to recognize in time to avoid 
more serious emotional trouble. Doc- 
tors are well aware that nervous ten- 
sion and anxiety are no respectors of 


age or sex, brains or bank roll. You 
may be the best looking teen in town, 
live in the swankiest house on the ave- 
nue, and sing in the choir every Sun- 
day. Yet the pressures of life may 
bounce your nerves into jittery jan- 
gles, until you think you are about 
ready to collapse into a real break- 
down. 

Nobody is completely safe from the 
dangerous effects of great emotional 
stress. Everybody has his own per- 
sonal limits of endurance. Beyond this 
level, even you can begin to crack— 
if you let things go that far before 
you reach out for help. 
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In these intensely emotionally 
loaded days, all of us owe it to our- 
selves to recognize our own limits of 
endurance. This is quite in line with 
good principles of religion: For what- 
ever endangers the health of either 
your body or mind definitely is im-~ 
moral and wrong, and should be 
avoided as carefully as you know how. 

For example, there was 16-year-old 

Sally, who was slowly recovering from 
a troublesome illness that had kept 
her in bed for several weeks. Too 
many dreary dragging days had made 

Sally secretly begin. to wonder why 
ney life must include so much trouble 
and sickness. At first this was just a 

vague question in her idle mind. But 
gradually an’ awful ‘answer began to 
take form, an answer that Sally was 
certain was right. j 

“T must have committed a terrible 
sin back there a few weeks ago,” she 
wrote in a‘letter to a close friend, 
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Zother You? 


aarns, ‘Never kid yourself 


nat nothing can disturb” 


“when I began to doubt that God 
actually exists. The thought somewhat 
shocked me at the time. I wondered 
how bad a person would have to be 
to have such a terrible doubt. But I 
guess God took me seriously and no 
longer bothers about me. No wonder 
I can’t get well... .” 

Fortunately for Sally, her friend was 
concerned enough to call Sally's 
mother and tell her about the girl’s 
gloomy frame of mind. The mother 
promptly called on the family doctor 
again for his wise help. This time the 
doctor added to his medicine a series 
of heart-to-heart talks with Sally about 
many of her deeper discouragements 
and fears. The right medicine, plus 
the better insight brought about by 
the confidential talks, greatly helped 
to bring her back to good. health 
again. She often remarks how fortu- 
nate she was that somebody recog- 
nized the danger signs in her behavior 
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and was interested enough to make 
sure that she received wise help soon. 

Another unhappy mid-teen began 
to feel trapped. He told his puzzled 
parents, “I feel to disgusted to try to 
work things out any better. I’m com- 
pletely bushed. I feel tired enough 
to sleep a month, but that wouldn’t 
do any good either . . .” 

The boy had been quite an active 
and easy-going lad until the last year 
or so in school. Now he seemed to 
be chronically weary—and as touchy 
as a wounded bear. His father talked 
the problem over with the family 
doctor who had known Jim several 
years. An appointment was made for 
Jim, and actually the boy was glad to 
go to the doctor’s office. 

The deeper problem turned out to 
be a temporary but stubborn infec- 
tion that somehow had mobilized an 
undercurrent of anxiety. Perhaps the 
anxiety had even made Jimmy more 
susceptible to the infection. Whatever 
the “primary cause”, the doctor treated 
both the bug and the deeper fears. 

In two months you never would 
have guessed that.the boy had been 
so discouraged. Best of all, five years 
have passed without Jim’s showing 
any hint of serious anxiety. He ap- 
parently learned something valuable 
back there, about managing his deeper 
emotions instead of letting them man- 
age him so much of the time. 


All of which sums up to one fact 
that ought to help you take heart 
again if you have been feeling too 
close for comfort to your own break- 
ing point: When life heaps trouble 
upon you too great for your strength, 
you may begin to feel emotionally 
loaded. But you need not struggle 
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through all possible stages of emo- 
tional illness, if you do something to 
get help to take off the pressure. 

If you learn to recognize the dan- 
ger signals of your own body and 
mind, and reach out for help, you can 
often ward off serious illness or at 
least speed up your recovery. Because 
you live inside your own body, you 
may sense important signals of trouble 
quite awhile before someone else 
might recognize them from your be- 
havior. 

Here are some of the common sig- 
nals of possible trouble ahead that 
you should always heed. Never kid 
yourself lightly that you are the solid 
type that nothing can disturb. Just 
remember that life is much more fun 
- to a live chicken than to a dead duck. 
Take time right now to think care- 
fully about the following “tickets to 
trouble.” Check the symptoms that 
seem to tag your secret feelings lately: 


[] 1. Chronic anxiety that con- 
tinues to plague you no matter what 
you do about it. Sometimes it may 
seem to mix into everything you 
think about, plan, or try to accom- 
plish. This could be a sign that you 
are very much afraid of some danger— 
real or not—inside or outside of you 
in the wider world of people and situ- 
ations. It could also be a sign that 
you are suffering from a physical im- 
balance or disorder that needs to be 
corrected. 


[] 2. Frequent feelings of great 
discouragement about life in general, 
usually accompanied by a sense of fa- 
tigue and weakness, with perhaps a 
few bodily complaints. This “trapped” 
feeling makes you feel too tired to 
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keep up the fight. In a way, it pro- 
tects you from facing the deeper situ- 
ation that is so unsatisfactory and 
frustrating to you. It might simply in- 
dicate that you are beyond your depth 
mentally in school, and naturally feel 
disheartened by too many failures. But 
it might also be a sign that your body 
is struggling against a physical prob- 
lem such as longstanding infection or 
glandular upset that should be prop- 
erly treated medically, to bring you 
back to health again. 


3. Constant worry about your 
health. You may even begin to feel 
sure that you are ill in half a dozen 
parts of you at once. At least you feel 
“almost sure.” This whole set-up 
might be a method that you hope will 
help you escape from something you 
secretly dread to face squarely. Often 
this dread rises out of a deeper con- 
viction that you are a total failure, 
good for nothing in life. But the same 
symptoms could also rise — at least 
partly—out of a real physical ailment 
that ought to be medically treated to 
clear it up and thus relieve your worry 
reaction. 


[] 4. A feeling at times that you 
are two persons, both living in the | 
same body, yet each of them a sepa- 
rate personality. Frequently this two- 
of-me feeling teams up with day- 
dreamy spells of forgetting even what 
you think you want to remember. 
Often there are episodes of sleep walk- 
ing. These symptoms usually indicate 
that you are trying to run away from 
whatever is secretly bedeviling you. 
Of course the situation deserves more 
effective treatment than is afforded by 
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walking in your sleep or false “for- 
getting.” 


[] 5. Uncontrollable fears that 
do not seem to respond to any kind 
of management you try to apply. You 
probably realize that these fears are 
foolish and unrealistic, yet they may 
be strong enough at times to make you 
feel quite ill. Perhaps they mean that 
you are attempting to avoid something 
that you greatly fear but have not 
been able to face openly. So you have 
“displaced” the fear to some other ob- 
ject or situation that is vaguely re- 
lated to the real source of your anx- 
iety. Unfortunately this displacement 
does not diminish your fear, but makes 
it spread to many other people and 
situations. This symptom is a tricky 
one, and requires expert help to clear 
up completely. 


[] 6. Persistent thoughts or im- 
pulses that seem to drift up through 
whatever else you are doing that 
otherwise would hold top interest for 
you at the moment. You may even 
realize in your own mind that the per- 
sistent thought or impulse is “far out 
of line” with the situation at hand, 
yet the impulse or thought keeps 
breaking through just as though you 
wanted it that way. Such impulses 
and thoughts may be part of your 
“defense” against deeper and darker 
ideas that you dislike even more than 
the ones showing on the surface. In 
any case, the deeper trouble ought to 
be expertly treated. 


[] 7. Feelings of depression, es- 
pecially when they are coupled with 
strong feelings that you are no good 
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and ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
or with a heavy feeling of discourage- 
ment. Sometimes such feelings rise 
out of terrific setbacks in your home 
or school situation. Depressive feel- 
ings may also rise out of a deeper 
sense of guilt, about something you 
have said or done that you are sure 
deserves stern punishment. But the 
same feelings could also be symptoms 
of impaired physical health that has 
depleted your courage as well as your 
energy. 


[] 8. Many body complaints 
lately, particularly such symptoms as 
frequent indigestion, heart acting up, 
skin disturbances, or breathing diffi- 
culty. These may be signs of actual 
organic trouble requiring medical care, 
or they may indicate that you are 
fighting out some secret problem to 
the last ditch, and your whole body is 
somewhat involved in the battle. 


9. Even a faint notion that 
you would like to “end it all” some 
way. You probably are not planning 
to rush out and jump off the highest 
bridge. But the fact that you occa- 
sionally feel that hopeless about life’s 
possibilities for you is a sign that you 
need wise help. Any degree of this 
dark feeling is too much to try to bear 
secretly, without telling it to someone 
who cares what happens to you. The 
feeling could rise out of too many 
failures, too many rejections—or some 
other trouble that has pushed you to 
your emotional limits. 


[] 10. Any sudden wide swing 
in mood usually is a symptom of 
deeper difficulty. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, that usually you are in a good 
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humor and not easily upset. Then in 
a few hours you begin to feel very 
irritable, fearful, depressed. These 
changes may be symptoms of bugs 
that have invaded your body and are 
making you ill. Or perhaps you are 
secretly worried very much. about 
something. In any case, you need help 
when your mood changes radically 
without obvious cause in the situation 
around you. 


You oucuT to recognize these sig- 
nals of deeper trouble. But you should 
not try to explain them out of the 
way. Neither should you try to diag- 
nose yourself. 


No matter how intelligent you are 
- about other things, you are still not 
wise enough to figure out the best 
answer about your own situation, es- 
pecially when the symptoms are 
tricky. Correct diagnosis demands the 
help of someone well trained to differ- 
entiate between facts and feelings— 
between what you think you desire 
and what must be done in the situa- 
tion. Do not trust your own guesses 
too far in making the necessary deci- 
sions. Reach out for wise help. 


Where to seek this help depends 
on what specialists are available in 
your town. But there is a safe gen- 
eral rule that can be followed when 
you feel physically weary and greatly 
discouraged, either with or without 
other symptoms of possible deeper 
trouble: Check with your family doc- 
tor, and do it soon. 


First, of course, you should talk the 
problem over with your parents, ask 
them what to do. They probably will 
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call on the doctor for his professional 
service, if the situation appears seri- 
ous. The important point is to reach 
out for help before the situation 
shoves you closer to your limits of 
endurance. .. . 


Just FoR FUN, suppose you had a 
mint of money and plenty of free time. 
You might be able to travel around 
to find a wonderful place where the 
little frustrations of life never exceed 
the limits of your endurance. You 
might keep looking until you found 
a beautiful island where nobody ever 
heard of taxes, drafts, school exams, 
report cards, blizzards, high cost of 
living, cluttered city traffic, irritable 
rush-hour crowds, and a hundred 
other things that sometimes can heap 
up to drive you to desperation. 


Suppose you did discover a nearly 
perfect paradise where it is always 
springtime . . . song birds are not 
afraid of little boys with air rifles... 
there are no keep-off, don’t-touch, or 
pay-now signs . . . where nobody has 
to go to class, and there are no touchy 
neighbors. 


Yet if you are an alert American 
teen, you still would miss certain 
things, perhaps the faint sweet sound 
of church bells ringing out their mes- 
sage to the countryside on Sunday 
mornings. Perhaps the clear com- 
manding voice of school bells hurry- 
ing busy young feet along the halls of 
your alma mater. Or the youth fellow- 
ship service, followed by a pleasant 
evening with your heart’s “better 
half’. Or perhaps the postman’s whis- 
tle as he brings your mail. Maybe the 
corner druggist’s integrity as he fills 
a prescription for a loved one who is 
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ill. Or in an emergency, the surgeon’s 
well trained hands and steady nerves. 

Or a symphony concert to lift your 
mind to new heights of experience. 
Or books and movies, radio and TV 
that bring the world to your home 
town. Or the firecrackers and speeches 
on Fourth of July. Or the joyful faces 
of little children singing Christmas 
carols. You surely would miss these 
things and a thousand more. It would 
be very difficult to run away from all 
the things that can bring feelings of 
frustration, without leaving behind 
some of the dearest joys and satisfac- 
tions of your heart. 

But you need not run away, and 
you need not struggle around under 
the weight of psychological “defenses” 
that only make matters worse. There 
are wise people who are not only will- 
ing but can help you considerably— 
if you are ready to let them help you. 

A confidential talk with your par- 
'ents ...a date with your family doc- 

tor... a conference with your minis- 
ter or a teacher you particularly ad- 
mire . . . even a quiet chat with an 
older friend who can listen well. 


Any of these moves is an excellent 
place to start. If the deeper trouble 
dates far back to an early emotional 
hurt that has left its scars, or perhaps 
never did quite heal, there still is help 
for you if you desire to accept it. 
What is past may be beyond your 
power now to recover or to reshape as 
happily as you would like it to be. 
But what is here today, and what to- 
morrow will bring you, need no longer 
be faced with either anxiety or dis- 
couragement. 

Gather your strengths, look ahead 
and take heart again! 
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TO THE LEADER 


1. Enlist a discussion leader who can 
help the group think clearly about the 
practical issues in good emotional health. 
Perhaps you can invite a professionally 
trained person who is familiar with the 
field of clinical psychology—a psychol- 
ogist, social worker, physician. Such a 
person will be able to keep the discussion 
down-to-earth and applicable to everyday 
living for the group. All of this will be 
completely in line with Christian teach- 
ing and principles. Preventive medicine 
and better mental health is a very im- 
portant frontier for effective religion in 
a rather jittery world. 


2. Include in the opening scripture 
reading the prescription of Jesus himself 
for anxious hearts, as recorded in the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew, chapter 
11, verses 1 through 6, and 27 through 
80. Emphasize the words of verse 6. 


8. Frame the music for the service 
around such commanding hymns of heal- 
ing as “Guide Me, O Thou Great Je- 
hovah”, “Bread of Heaven”, and “Jesus, 
Saviour, Pilot Me.” Let the group dis- 
cover new depths and heights of mean- 
ing in the words. 


4. Following presentation of the topic, 
encourage good group participation in the 
discussion. Pull out such points as better 
physical rest as an aid to reduce emo- 
tional fatigue; better balanced diet, with 
less smoking; talking things out with a 
wise older person who listens well; and 
depending on one of God’s specialists 
whenever necessary—a physician, for ex- 
ample. 


5. Be sure to let no one leave your 
meeting still secretly thinking that you 
“would never understand” his or her real 
problem, or that what was said has no 
practical daily value in real life. 

6. Exemplify better emotional health 
yourself, so that others will feel more 
like following your pattern and listening 
to your ideas. : 
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Young adult topic 
by 


William E. Hulme 


Shall | Spank or Act Hurt? 


What is the best way for a parent to discipline? 


HAD known who Edna Roberts 

Af was for some time. But I had 

had very little personal dealing 

with her until the day she told me 
about her problem. 

She was the sort of girl whom you 

felt you knew even though your 
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acquaintance was slight. Perhaps it 
was because she showed considerable 
expression in her eyes and face. Even 
as she sat before me she was. pleasant 
in’ countenance, though what she had 
to say was anything but pleasant. 
“['m a pretty mixed-up girl,” she 
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said, “and I don’t know exactly why. 
I thought maybe talking things over 
with you would help me figure it out.” 

“Go right ahead, Edna,” I said. 
“We will at least put our heads to- 
gether on it.” 

“It’s that I cry so much,” she con- 
tinued. “I determine that I’m not go- 
ing to, but whatever it is seems only 
to pile up inside of me and then when 
I let loose I really let loose.” 

“As you say,” I replied, “whatever 
is bothering you is not eliminated by 
simply holding back the tears. You 
mentioned that you are in the dark 
on what is causing all this. Can you 
put your finger on any possible clue? 
It may not be the real thing, but it 
may lead us in that direction.” 


Offend people 

“Well—one thing, I worry a lot 
about offending people. I’m afraid of 
saying or doing something that will 
hurt their feelings. I think this has 
something to do with it but I’m not 
sure how.” 

“T see.” 

“Buster says I’m a_ worry-wart. 
(He’s the fellow I go with.) I worry 
«bout hurting him too. The same with 
my girl friends. If they seem quiet or 
don’t call me up I begin to wonder 
if I've offended them. Then I worry 
about it.” 

“You are very Sensitive to any in- 
dication that you may have caused of- 
fense.” 

“T guess that’s what I am all right.” 
There was silence following this and 
{ thought it best not to break it. From 
all appearances Edna was doing some 
thinking. Without looking up she said, 
“I worry too about my mother.” 

“Oh?” 
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“She’s not well. She works too hard. 
For about three or four years now she 
has been working as a clerk in a 
department store. You know how hard 
it is to try to keep a house going 
when you are working out every day.” 

“You feel it is too much for her,” 
I said. Edna’s eyes glistened as she 
filled with emotion. 

“J do. Yet she insists on keeping 
on. We've never had too much to go 
on. Daddy’s got a pretty good job 
now but there’re always expenses, you 
know. Mother feels she has to do this 
to put me through school. She wants 
me to have nice clothes and things.” 

“She is working this hard, then, to 
help you.” 

“Yes,” she said. “She admits it in 
so many words. She doesn’t mean to 
complain when she writes me, but it’s 
just too much for her. It worries me 
an awful lot.” 

“As you said, she doesn’t want to 
worry you, but her letters do leave 
you troubled.” 

“IT worry terribly after I get them,” 
she said. “I feel so sorry. for both of 
them. They’ve had so much trouble 
and always worked so hard to do 
what’s right for their children.” 

“Because their sacrificing is for 
you,” I said, “it makes you feel some- 
what responsible.” 


Guilty feelings 

“Yes. You feel almost guilty about 
it-like you’re not worthy of it. I keep 
thinking I should be home so I could 
be helping her out with the house- 
work. I used to help her out quite 
a bit in this way. Yet if I did that, I 
would really hurt them—they’re count- 
ing so much on my finishing. school 
and who knows what all else. That’s 
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it too: I worry that I’m going to let 
them down. I’m not doing my best 
work and I know it. Because of this 
worry I can’t settle down to things 
like I should.” 

“Your fear of hurting people be- 
gins right here with your parents, 
doesn’t it?” 

“T guess so,” she said. “They al- 
ways stressed that though. Neither 
Mother nor Daddy ever punished us— 
you know, by spanking us or sending 
us to bed or anything like that. They 
always told us, “Don’t hurt us.’” 

“Rather than punishing you they 
appealed to your concern for them.” 

“And if we did disobey they let us 
know they disapproved by acting very 
hurt. I'd rather take a spanking, be- 
lieve me. If I did something particu- 
-larly bad my mother would look hurt 
for sometimes a day or two. It made 
me feel terrible. Whatever it was I 
did wrong, I sure would never do it 
again.” 

“You were spanked by your own 
conscience,” I said. 

“Td cry too—just like I had been 
paddled. You feel like a heel.” 

“And isn’t this the way you feel 
now—with your mother half sick in 
working for you?” 

“Yeah—I do,” she said. “It’s a 
wretched feeling—the feeling you've 
hurt them and may cause them even 
worse suffering.” 


Punish self 

There are few things that can weigh 
us down so heavily with a guilty con- 
science as realizing we have hurt 
somebody whom we love. Children 
may develop an extreme sense of guilt 
if they are made to feel they have 
hurt their parents. While Edna’s par- 
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ents undoubtedly felt they were be- 
ing less severe in their discipline in 
appearing hurt than in spanking or 
depriving of privilege, they were actu- 
ally being more severe. Their method 
moved Edna to punish herself in a 
mental way with more resulting mis- 
ery than any paddle would inflict. 

Actually the administration of dis- 
cipline is not only for the purpose: of 
correction but also to put an end to 
punishment. We can illustrate this in 
the disciplining of our pets. 

Suppose you train your dog to stay 
off the davenport. When he disobeys 
you give a smack for want of another 
way to convince him he must obey. 
Suppose now you arrive home to find 
him with his tail between his legs and 
whimpering as if he deserved your 
wrath. Although he may not be on 
the davenport at the moment you 
know from his actions that he has 
been there. The poor creature is mis- 
erable until you give him a smack. 
Then his guilt is over. He wags his 
tail and yips with joy. If you wanted 
to prolong his suffering, you need only 
withhold his punishment. 

The wounded appearance of her 
parents contained for Edna the threat 
of permanent damage. As she said, 
she would rather have been spanked. 
Her debt would then have been paid. 
As it was her suffering was too pro- 
longed and too intense not to leave 
its open wounds. Even though her 
parents’ sacrifice for her schooling is 
not intended as disciplinary, Edna is 
so sensitive by this.time to her own 
responsibility ‘for her parents’ hard- 
ships that the effect is the same. She 
feels guilty that she is the cause again 
of their pain. 

Because of this disciplinary factor 
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it is not uncommon for the remnants 

of guilt to corrupt a child’s relation- 
| ship with his parents. Since this in- 
fluence increases his concern over his 
parents he often mistakes it for close- 
ness. It shows its true nature however 
when it becomes a hindrance to his 
natural emancipation from his home. 
Genuine closeness is characterized by 
love. In itself, love would make his 
emancipation natural and_ painless, 
since the influence of past regrets is 
at a minimum. These remnants of 
guilt in his parental relationships also 
cause their share of difficulties in his 
relationships outside the home, as 
Edna’s problem illustrates. 


If we explain in a way our children 
can understand why something is 
wrong and why something else is 
right, they will understand also. why 
we discipline. When our discipline is 
based on principles which our chil- 
dren recognize as fair, the purpose of 
our punishment is not to create guilt, 

’ but to put an end to it. It would seem 
that this principle could also guide us 
in our method of discipline. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE LEADER 


The disciplining of our children is dif- 
ficult, necessary, and has far reaching 
importance. The leader may introduce 
the topic as a specific instance in this 

_ broad area of parental discipline. Per- 
haps two people who have read over the 
article could take the parts of Edna and 
the counselor respectively in a dialogue 
presentation, with the leader filling in 
with the non-dialogue portions. The most 
important part of the presentation may 
be the resultant discussion that should 
come out of the presentation. 


The sort of discipline that helps rather 
than hinders the child is firm and yet 
kind. It is administered in a way that 
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does not create serious problems in guilt; 
nor should it interfere with the assurance 
of the child that he is loved; nor provoke 
disturbing fears and anxiety. The parent 
who disciplines should be disciplined 
himself so far as his emotions are con- 
cerned. Often the obviously uncontrolled 
anger on the part of the parent creates 
more terror than the actual discipline. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What danger is there that our dis- 
cipline is more an outlet for parental ir- 
ritation than of constructive child-care? 

2. Discuss the difference between dis- 
ciplining to break the child’s will and 
disciplining to teach the cause-and-effect 
of life. 

8. What are the causes and results of 
“over-correcting’’? 

4, How often should one have to tell 
a child something before the child should 
obey? In what way are the parents to 
blame if the child does not act on the first 
directive? 

5. What is the cause and effect of 
“jawing” at our children? 

6. How can we tell if our discipline 
is motivated by honest-to-goodness love 
for our children? 

7. List the ways that parental pride 
may affect our desire to discipline. 

8. How may the parents’ own guilt 
over parental shortcomings affect his at- 
titude toward the disciplining of his 
child? 


WORSHIP OUTLINE 


Scripture: Parable of the Prodigal Son. 
Hymns: Select those concerned with the 
love of God as our Heavenly Father. 
Prayer: Intercessary prayer by the leader 
for God’s help in our task of parent- 

hood. 
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The Church’s 


Women in Uniform 


By Catherine Herzel 


was on board the mail steamer 

Washington, in the middle of 
the Atlantic Ocean. A Lutheran pas- 
tor stood near the rail of the ship, 
ta'king with one of the sailors about 
the perils of icebergs floating down 
from the north. 

On the other side of the ship were 
four deaconesses whom the pastor was 
escorting to Pittsburgh. Their minds 
were more concerned with America 
than with icebergs. They were to 
work in the first Protestant hospital in 
the New. World. 

Already they had decided that the 
deaconess bonnet they had worn in 
Germany, with its yards of pleated 
ruching, would not be practical in the 
American wilderness. They would 
wear a simple white bonnet that tied 
under the chin. The deaconess garb 
must be altered to fit the situation. 

When they reached Pittsburgh they 
learned that the director of the hos- 
pital had planned a few days of rest 
for them. But the four women in 
uniform would have none of it. Lead 
them to their hospital! 

We do not know what Sister Eliza- 
beth Hupperts, who had been direct- 
ing sister of the great Charite Hospital 
in Berlin, thought when she saw the 
Pittsburgh Infirmary. But Sister Paul- 
ina Ludwig wrote in her diary, “It 
looks like a Swedish match box set 
on edge.” A narrow house, three sto- 


C HE year was 1849. The place 


Wicker Park in Chicago changed from 
a fashionable suburb to an overcrowded, 
delinquency-ridden area. Sister Grace 
Boehling and Pastor Malcolm Shutters, for- 
mer missionary to China, found that there 
was plenty of missionary work to do 
among the people living in the shadows of 
the church. 
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ries high, and all the water used in 
cooking or bathing or cleaning carried 
from a block away. 

Pioneers were needed to carry on 
this hospital. And pioneers the dea- 
conesses proved to be. 


THE CHURCH’S WOMEN in uniform 
have continued to be pioneers in the 
20th century. The year changes 
swiftly to 1949. And the Pennsyl- 
vania wilderness is exchanged for Ger- 
man and Polish forests filled with Red 
soldiers. The modern pioneer is Sister 
Augusta Mohrmann, executive secre- 
tary of the diaconate of Germany. 

All during World War II Sister 
Augusta “invaded” the Russian zones 
to bring assurance to deaconesses that 
their sisters of the West were one 
with them in fellowship and _ love. 
Often she traveled at night to evade 
Russian sentries. At one time after 
the war her mission became so dan- 
gerous that the U. S. government sug- 
gested that a military plane should 
carry her back and forth from Berlin. 

All through the war hundreds of 
sisters remained at their posts in hos- 
pitals and orphanages and old people’s 
homes, taking care of those who de- 
pended on them. “About 500 sisters 
lost their lives at their posts of duty,” 
Sister Augusta writes. 

And the danger and privation of 
World War II has been succeeded by 
the danger and privation of the “Cold 
War.” 


Modern American Pioneers 
Today in America the same spirit 
of devotion and adventure finds ex- 
pression in other kinds of pioneering. 
In the Virginia mountains Sister 
Sophie Moeller drives a jeep over dan- 
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VARIETY is a one-word summary of the 
lives of most deaconesses. Above, Sister 
Florence Bechtold gives a haircut at the 
Queen Louise Home in the Virgin Islands. 
The boy seems to be bearing up better 
than she. 


gerous roads .. . as far as a jeep can 
go... or rides a horse over mountain 
trails . . . or walks. She brings med- 
ical care to people far from the near- 
est hospital. 

In the great open space of western 
Canada Sister Bertha Becker serves as 
educational missionary in an area that 
reaches from the shores of Lake On- 
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tario to the Pacific Ocean. The proy- 
inces of Alberta, British Columbia, 
Manitoba, and Saskatchewan are in- 
cluded. 

In a part of Philadelphia where the 
very streets and buildings seem to re- 
sist the growth of Christian character 
Sister Betty Amstutz spades a little 
seed bed in which the tender Chris- 
tian plant can take root. If you could 
stand with her in the hallway of the 
Philadelphia Settlement House about 
the time school lets out you would see 

. and hear .. . youngsters impatient 
to be at the important business of 
classes and clubs. Through it all Sis- 
ter Betty moves as calmly as if she 
were strolling in the park with a group 
of well-behaved children. Not a 
blonde hair gets ruffled. 

On the other side of Philadelphia 
Sister Anna Melville works with a di- 
vine color blindness in Haverford Set- 
tlement. When she becomes exhausted 
from being with energetic children, 
she stops for a few minutes with the 
Golden Age Club, meeting the social 
and religious needs of older people. 


SOMETIMES A PIONEER is needed 
because everything is changing too 
rapidly. Take Willow Run, for exam- 
ple. Over it the turmoil of war swept 
like a tornado. Suddenly thousands of 
people were living where no one had 
lived before. Temporary housing, 
trailer camps, housing projects — all 
filled to overflowing with men and 
women and children. 

They came from ‘all over the U. S., 
many of them from the rural South. 
They moved into a strange environ- 
ment where few of the values and 
customs of yesterday seemed to have 
any meaning for the crowded, hur- 
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WHEN SISTER SOPHIA MOELLER, above, tenderly cares for a baby you’d never guess 
that she could handle a jeep on mountain roads the way she does in southwestern Vir- 
ginia. Below, Sister Anna Melville works with God’s children at the Haverford Settlement, 
Philadelphia, without ever stopping to think about what color skin He has given them. 
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ried today. Their work with its as- 
sembly line methods for making en- 
gines of war was strange. Their neigh- 
bors were strangers. The harried home 
life was strange. Schools, recreation 

. everything was strange. 

Two University of Michigan sociol- 
ogists who wrote a book about Willow 
Run stopped to admire when they 
met two Lutheran deaconesses at 
work in the confusion. These women 
in uniform were Sister Margaret Fry 
and Sister Margaret Schueder. 

Here, in a situation that had no 
precedent, two women brought intel- 
ligence and devotion to turmoil and 
confusion. They helped women adjust 
to new ways .. . families to stay to- 
gether .. . children to keep to good, 
wholesome mischief instead of the de- 
stroying evil that lurked just out of 
sight. 

They helped the Joneses hold fast 
to the religious faith that this new life 
endangered. They stirred into life the 
almost dead memories of a long ago 
touch with religion that was all the 
Browns had brought with them. They 
gave the Smiths a brand new contact 
with the church. 

A similar job is being done near 
the hydrogen bomb project in South 
Carolina. There Sister Miriam Shirey 
brings love and intelligence to meet 
new problems and situations. She’s a 
pioneer . . . in one of the original 13 
states. 


From China to Chicago 
Here’s another kind of change. 
Wicker Park, in Chicago, was once a 
fine residential area. Wicker Park Lu- 
theran Church was once a promising 
suburban mission that grew into a 
strong church with a well-to-do con- 
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gregation. 

But the neighborhood changed. The 
well-to-do moved away and the big 
houses became crowded rooming 
places. Factories and warehouses took 
up the vacant spaces that must have 
been there when they named it a 
park. Up and up crept the rate of 
juvenile delinquency. 

Finally Wicker Park was the kind 
of place—well, when Malcolm Shut- 
ters found that he could no longer be 
a missionary in China, and looked 
around for an area of similar need, 
there was Wicker Park. So Mission- 
ary Shutters of China became Mis- 
sionary Shutters of Wicker Park. 

Soon he needed help with a pro- 
gram to reach the people, so . 
That’s right. Sister Grace Boehling 
became the deaconess at Wicker Park 
Church. 


THERE ARE STILL Other kinds of pio- 
neering. For instance, providing 
church homes for old people isn’t a 
new idea. But helping to keep. old 
people in their own homes and in their 
own communities by providing the 
services they need—that’s new. And 
that’s what Sister Charlotte Weissger- 
ber is doing in York, Pa., today. 

Another deaconess — Sister Maude 
Behrman—is pioneering right within 
the walls of Lankenau Hospital in 
Philadelphia. She has pushed on in 
research until she knows a great deal 
about the diabetic patient and the 
food he should eat. She wrote her 
master’s thesis on diet for the aged. 


Experiment in 1953 
Because too few women have joined 
the diaconate to do all the work that 
needs to be done, the ULC Deaconess 
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Board hopes to find many recruits 
within the next few years. With this 
in mind, members have done a lot of 
thinking and re-thinking, planning and 
re-planning. 

Said the deaconess, we like to wear 
the garb, the uniform of the church. 
We know its many practical advan- 
tages. And we like our system of co- 
operative living, whereby we contrib- 
ute our earnings to a common fund 
and receive back what we need. 

But maybe some women would pre- 
fer another way, they said. Certainly 
it is not the wearing of the garb that 
makes a deaconess. Let’s try a new 
plan. Keep the old-and-tested for 
those of us who want it that way. But 
allow the young woman to choose 
whether or not sbe will wear the 
garb, whether or not she will work on 
the salary plan or the cooperative 
plan. Let’s pioneer! 

So if you cannot imagine a dea- 
coness who does not exactly follow the 
plan you are used to—why then you 
really never knew in full the spirit of 
the diaconate. For it has always been 
a group of women who rose every day 
to meet new needs and new chai- 
lenges with a devotion and skill that 
is both new and old. What was that 
word we used so often? Pioneers! 


FOR YOUR WORSHIP 
We suggest the use of The Christian 
Youth Hymnal. If your league does not 


‘use this, borrow a copy from your pas- 


tor and use it for prayers, etc. 

Your ‘theme song’ might be hymn 234, 
“We Would Be Building.” The tune is 
Sibelius’ “Finlandia.” 

Choose your other hymns from those 
which emphasize Life Service. 

We suggest some of these: 

233, “Thou Lord of Life, Our Saving 

Health” 
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Uy You Lhe Pacts 


In the United Lutheran Church are 200 
deaconesses in 54 kinds of service. 

In all the Lutheran churches of America 
are 500 deaconesses. 

In the world church a total of 60,000 
deaconesses serve. 

You will find her at work in hospitals 

. settlement houses . . . schools and 
colleges . . . local congregations . . . or- 
phanages . . . homes for the aged... 
new housing developments . . . city slums 

. rural fields . . . homes for the epi- 
leptic . . . homes for the handicapped. 


248, “We Thank Thee, Lord, Thy 
Paths of Service Lead” 

283, “I Thank Thee, Lord, for Strength 
of Arm” 

288, “Where Cross the Crowded Ways 
of Life” 

Use prayers 34 and 66 in The Chris- 

tian Youth Hymnal. ; 
Scripture: Hebrews 11:32-12:2. 


PRESENTING THE TOPIC 

Begin by asking the leaguers to name 
deaconesses they know and their field of 
work. Write the names on the black- 
board. If any of those in the program 
are named, be sure'to stop and give the 
group a chance to tell what they know 
about the work of that deaconess. 


PROJECTS 

Plan a trip to some place where a 
deaconess is at work. Ask her to suggest 
something you could do to help her work. 

Acquaint your congregation with the 
work of deaconesses by . . . showing a 
film strip . . . making a poster, or a 
scrap book. Get pictures from The Lu- 
theran, Lutheran Women’s Work, or 
write the office of the Deaconess Secre- 
tary, 1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. Ar- 
range a ‘career conference’ in your 
Jeague. Ask a deaconess to tell you about 
the various fields of church work. 
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ENNIE McVANE, on her way 
Je to Ladies ’Aid, stopped the car 
at the sight of the old colored 
man sitting on a bank by the side of 
the road. “Could I give you a lift out 
to the farm, Uncle Jeff?” she asked. 
Uncle Jeff removed his hat from his 
grizzled pate with dignity. “No, 
ma’am, thank you, Mis’ Lennie. The 
boys say they be along in the wagon 
terectly to ca’hy me home.” 
Lennie shut off her idling motor. 
“T was just a settin’ heah enjoyin’ 
this good sunshine,” Uncle Jeff said, 
turning his seamed black face up to 
the sky. “Hit’s a free gif from the good 
Lawd, Mis’ Lennie, and it doan’ come 
to us thru no meter. Time wuz when 
I lived in the city and had me no 
-money to pay muh. bills. “Lectric 
cumpn’y cum and shet off the juice on 
me. Right then wuz when I knowed I 
wuz gettin’ out some’ers where the 
light wuz free. Yes, ma’am, God’s 
light is free, and he ain’ gwine turn it 
off *cause a man ain’ got no money.” 
“You make me feel as if I were in 
Church,” Lennie told him solemnly. 
Uncle Jeff smiled and made a 
sweeping motion with his worn felt 
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hat. “This is God’s Church, Mis’ Len- 
nie, made and garnished by his own 
hand—ever’ little bitty flower and 
spear uv grass. He doan need no 
bulbs an’ meters an’ sich stuff either. 
God said, ‘Let there be light, an’ 
things lit up as bright as day the min- 
ute he said it. Yessum. And God’s 


powerhouse ain’t never gonna shet 
down neither.” 

Lennie swallowed over a lump in 
her throat. “I wish you would come to 
Church and talk like that,” she said 
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“I reckon the Lord 
didn’t mean for 


black and white 


ibel G. Shelton to mix and mingle” 


ret Smalle 

Y Lennie hoped her 
fingers would not 
all be thumbs 


wistfully. “Then perhaps some of the WO UPS 
prejudice could be overcome. You (ART 
know my husband and I both wish ( aS ie 
you and the boys would worship with GS 


” iY 


us. 

“Bless you, Mis’ Lennie, both uv 
you, but folks around here’d be sayin’, 
“What them black folks doin’ in ou: 
church?’ and right then we'd be stand- 
in’ in their light. It ain’t a good thing 
to come between no man and his 
Lawd.” 

“But you have no church of your 
own— 

Uncle Jeff interrupted soothingly: 
“Doan you fret none now. We has us 
a good radio and we gits fine sermonts 


“Amen,” said 
Sarah vigorously 
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on that, though we'd like powerful 
well to hear Mr. David sometime. 
Folks say he a fine preachah. But we 
has our worship times at home and 
my boys does the singin’, and can’t no 
radio music beat them—though they 
has picked up a lotta pointers lissen’n 
to thim folks on the air. Yes, ma’am, 
seems like since my las’ boy got home 
outta the service, they sing all time. 
Little Jeffie, he got a fine voice to sing 
the lead paht, like a woman’s voice, 
might nigh, it so clear. Then my other 
boys, Leroy, Tom, and Clauzell, they 
do the harmonizin’. That Tom got a 
bass voice sound fur all the world like 
a bull fiddle.” He laughed softly. 
“We're coming out to hear them 


sometime soon,” Lennie told him, 
_ starting her motor. 
“Anytime,” Uncle Jeff called. “The 


latch always open fur you and Mr. 
David.” 

Lennie was late getting to the 
church and found that the others had 
gone ahead without her. Most of them 
were quilting on a patchwork cover 
that hung suspended from the ceiling 
by cords that were tied to the corners 
of the wooden frame on which it was 
stretched. But these women were the 
expert quilters. Lennie belonged in 
the group that was binding the quilt 
they had made the week before. 

They all looked up when she en- 
tered. “You're a mite late, Miz Mc- 
Vane,” Sarah Pollard remarked. 

“Yes. I was visiting with Uncle Jeff 
Tredway and forgot the time, which 
is very easy to do with Uncle Jeff.” 
Heads were turned in her direction, 
and Lennie plunged in _ recklessly: 
“You know, it seems a shame to me 
that a man as spiritual in his thinking 
as Uncle Jeff should be barred from 
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our Church on account of his color. 
It’s like being in Church just to hear 
him talk. Yet just because his skin 1s 
black we shut him out. Do you think 
our Lord really meant it to be like 
that?” 


“Air you talkin’ about that old crip- 
pled Nigger that bought the Duck- 
worth place this spring?” Mrs. Lem 
Foster asked, her face showing how 
shocked she was. 


“Yes. Uncle Jeff is crippled, but in 
spite of his bad hip and the way i* 
‘miserizes him as he says, he can sti’l 
be happy and find untold things to 
thank his Maker for. He was rejoicing 
and giving thanks for the sunlight jus 
now, because it is free to all men. A 
philosophy like that is uncommon in 
my experience. His wife is dead, but 
he rejoices in his four boys. Three of 
them were in the service, and Uncle 
Jeff told my husband he saved up 
enough to buy this home by not 
spending one cent of the allotments 
they made him. He and Little Jeffie 
‘mamaged, he says.” 

“Well, I’m sure weve all glad 
they're thrifty—and we hope law- 
abidin’ too. Let me tell you they was 
lots of excitement when folks found 
out Niggers had bought into the com- 
munity. But so long as they mind their 
own business I reckon they won't be 
molested. But as to askin’ them into 
our Church, that’s out of the question. 
I reckon the Lord didn’t mean for 
black and white to mix and mingle or 
he wouldn’t have made them so dif- 
ferent.” And Sarah Pollard went back 
to her quilting as if. that’ settled the 
matter and let there be no more fool- 
ish talk about it. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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MANY LEAGUES are of tremendous help to their churches by editing and publishing 
lively, news-filled congregational papers. Above. members of Trinity LL, St. Petersburg, 


Fla., address copies of The Illuminator, state LL magazine. 


Preparing this paper has 


been their special service project to the entire state. 


No Loafing Allowed! 


Lawrence M. Reese insists that summer is 


the best time for some change-in-pace activities 


HE Minnesota girl in the third 

row looked puzzled. Her Cali- 

fornia boy friend slumped 

down as though he wanted to crawl 

under his chair. This workshop was 

turning out to be more than they had 
bargained for. 

“We're going to do a community 

welfare job this afternoon,” the leader 

had announced as casually as though 
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he were talking about brushing teeth. 
“Our first step will be to interview 
the mayor, the chief of police, the 
president of the chamber of com- 
merce, and other selected officials. 
After I have briefed you, you will go 
in teams of two to make the calls.” 
Almost none of the 37 leaguers en- 
rolled in this workshop at the Iowa 
City convention of the Luther League 
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had ever taken part in such a project. 
Most of them looked as though they 
wished they had chosen another work- 
shop. 

But the leader ignored the startled 
glances that were exchanged. 

“Here are three questions to ask the 
officials,’ be continued. “One, what 
are the greatest needs in this commu- 
nity? Two, what is being done to 
satisfy the needs? Three, how can 
young people help?” 


AN HOUR LATER all 37 were as en- 
thusiastic as they had previously been 
dubious. 

“Bill and I had to see the president 
of the Rotary Club in his office down 
at the bank,” a boy from Ohio 

_boasted. “At first we didn’t know what 
to say. But he looked more puzzled 
than we did. Once we got started we 
went to town. He gave us all the time 
we wanted.” 

“He thinks this place needs a city 
college,” Bill added. “He’s hepped on 
it. He went to a city college and he 
says that he couldn't have gone to 
college otherwise. Here’s an outline 
of his proposal.” 

Other teenagers had similar experi- 
ences. They discovered that the city 
needed a new water plant, that it 
needed playgrounds, that one of the 
public buildings was a fire trap, that 
there ought to be a little theater group 
and a public library, and that there 
was a community of forgotten people 
living in hovels across the river. 

The entire group was amazed at 
how much they learned about the city 
in one afternoon. And townspeople 
were amazed that young people were 
so interested in community welfare. 
By the end of the workshop, both the 
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young people and the community 
were convinced that young people can 
do a lot for a community. 

As a result leaguers went home and 
tried similar projects all across the 
United States and Canada. One of 
the most interesting was a_ project 
known as “Sam and Andy’s Kids.” 


Sam and Andy’s kids 

Sam and Andy live in a new neigh- 
borhood of a large city. It is jammed 
with new homes, small children, and 
young couples. In fact, they are the 
only 16-year-olds in their block. 

Like too many communities that 
have mushroomed, theirs grew up 
without much planning. There was no 
place to play. A ball game meant a 
broken window. Playing on the lawn 
meant that old Jim Braxton would get 
burned up. 

One morning in July Sam and Andy 
were hitting fungoes. Several other 
kids asked to get in on a little game. 
By the third inning at least 18 kids 
were hanging around wanting to play. 

The kids thought it was terrific to 
be allowed to play with fellows 16 
years old. And Sam and Andy sud- 
denly realized that they were having 
more fun with the kids than they had 
formerly had batting fungoes. So Sam 
and Andy and the kids played all day. 

Next morning five kids rang Sam’s 
doorbell before 8 o'clock. “Is Sam go- 
ing to play with us?” Andy had a 
gang at his house, too. 

“Something’s got to be done,” Sam 
wailed to Andy. “We'll have kids on 
our porches every morning.” Andy 
had an idea. 

“Let’s get organized with games 
starting at 9 in the moming,” he sug- 
gested. Before they knew it Sam and 
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CEDAR GROVE LUTHER LEAGUE in South Carolina decided to have a one-day camp 
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for youth of the church while LLA caravaners were visiting the parish last summer. 
The above picture does not show all who showed up. A regular camping schedule— 
including Bible study, leadership training, and recreation—was followed. 


Andy had an unofficial summer job di- 
recting the play of 25 neighborhood 
small fry. 

Parents cooperated and chipped in 
with money for equipment and _ re- 
freshments. Cars were made available 
for a trip to the swimming pool twice 
a week. One mother helped with 
crafts, another with music. There were 
hiking days and “olympic days” and 
days when games of other countries 
were played. Sam and Andy were 
busy six days a week. 

That was in 1952. 

This year Sam and Andy are going 
to be ready for their kids. They have 
$500 in their treasury. They have con- 
ferred with a representative of the 
National Recreation Association. The 
neighborhood officials have become 
interested in their project. Dads and 
mothers are all for it. This ought to 


be a good year for Sam and Andy’s 
kids.” 


Wanted: a donkey 


A completely different sort of proj- 
ect was started by some leaguers in a 
New England church. Almost no one 
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knew anything about what was hap- 
pening in the Luther League until a 
headline in the Trinity Church paper 
announced, “Donkey Holds Up Trin- 
ity Luther League.” Readers raised 
their eyebrows because their village 
hadn’t even seen a donkey in recent 
years. Here’s the story. 

The league decided to film their 
own version of the Good Samaritan 
parable. They found costumes among 
the church’s properties. They had Bill 
Benton a photography bug, to set up 
the scenes and take the shots. They 
had good characters for the various 
roles. But they could not find a don- 
key. 

Then a touring donkey baseball 
team came to town. For many people 
this meant a hilarious night at the 
local ball field while men played the 
game astride donkeys. But for the Lu- 
ther League it meant a donkey for 
their movie. Jim Norrie, production 
manager, went over to the stables, 
asked to borrow a donkey, and the 
camera started rolling. 

Trinity League had talked a long 
time about doing an original film. Bill 
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Healy agreed that the script might 
sound corny. Jim Norrie knew that 
the lighting and properties would be 
inadequate. All knew that there was 
no Helen Hayes in the group. But 
they also knew that a home-made 
movie or slide set would be fun to 
make and could be used in teaching 
children the familiar story of the Good 
Samaritan. 

When Bill Benton moved into the 
scene witlf a new camera, there was 
no stopping the league. They wrote 
scripts, fixed costumes, selected char- 
acters for the various roles, provided 
“extras”, and set up the schedule for 
shooting the different scenes. 

They were ready to go, all ready 
excepting for the matter of a donkey. 
Then came the donkey baseball team. 
‘The league was off on its project. 
Shooting began the day the donkeys 
arrived. 

The donkey scenes were shot first 
since the donkeys were available for 
only two days. Although the scenes 
took four hours to “take,” nobody 
seemed to mind. Everybody was hay- 
ing fun, even the donkeys. Two scenes 
had to be redone because a spirited 
donkey unloaded its “wounded” pas- 
senger very unceremoniously. On the 
third try the donkey behaved, the sun 
reappeared, and the shots were made. 

Making the rest of the film took 
most of the summer. Several hours 
were spent each week. Time was 
spent lavishly in order to be faithful 
to Bible details. 

Several scenes had to be done over 
because of anachronisms. The road 
near Jericho, for example, sported a 
beautiful Coca-Cola sign in its back- 
ground. Another shot caught the fen- 
der of a Buick. 
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After the final shots were made, Bill 
Benton and Jim Norrie spent four o» 
five days cutting, splicing, and dub 
bing in titles. The film was finished in 
late August. 

Final step was the narration an‘4 
music done on a tape recorder. The 
narration was done by Jennings Partee. 
With painstaking effort he geared the 
sound to the film. Naturally no at- 
tempt was made at lip synchroniza- 
tion. But good effects were obtained. 

On Youth Sunday the league pre- 
sented the film to the congregation. 
Since then it has been used at league 
meetings and in the church school. 
Several neighboring churches have 
borrowed it. 

This summer the league is hoping 
to make a set of colored slides. Sub- 
ject will be “Joseph of Egypt.” 


The blue jeans gang 

The little Pennsylvania church had 
a new pastor. He had recently gradu- 
ated from seminary. And already he 
was running into problems that had 
not been discussed in the seminary. 
The biggest of these problems was 
lack of leadership. 

The coming session of the vacation 
church school brought the problem to 
a head. Such a school ought to be 
introduced into the parish. But where 
could he find people to make shelves 
and other equipment? And who would 
teach the classes and help with proj- 
ects, worship, and recreation? 

One Sunday evening the Luther 
League was discussing life service. 
Bob Hall led the topic. All went well 
until the group came to concrete ways 
in which they could serve their 
church. The discussion bogged down. 

“Right now,” the pastor suddenly 
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spoke up from the back row, “I need 
two typists, five teachers, six helpers, 
and a blue jeans gang to get ready for 
the vacation church school.” 


The pastor’s remarks were greeted 
with a dead silence. Then several 
leaguers volunteered. “I'd help with 
the recreation . .. I can paint... I 
can make shelves . . . We could make 
a flannel board . . . I can run a pro- 
jector . . . I can assist teachers.” 


Most of the leaguers were too 
young and inexperienced to take the 
larger responsibility of teaching. So 
they got busy and organized a blue 
jeans gang to help the school under 
way. In a few weeks the gang had 
made a stand for a projector, dark 
shades for audio-visual, boxes and 
shelves, an electric map, an easel, and 
notebook covers. Several others ar- 
ranged the recreational program and 
worked with teachers in preparing for 
_ class sessions. 


The congregation had a_ good 
school. But it would have lacked a 
lot if the blue jeans gang had not 
pitched in. 


TO THE LEADER 

Setting the wheels of youthful industry 
in motion is the purpose of this topic. 
Summer can be a stumbling block or a 
stepping stone for local leagues. Since 
formal programs are interrupted with 
some of the league gang going away, 
' work projects may* be the answer to a 
good summer. Further, work projects are 
avenues of enlisting other youth in league 
work. 


The suggestions in this topic are those 
which actually have been done. They 
will suggest many others as the group 
discusses the topic. This would be a 
good subject to discuss in the presence 
of the pastor, the chairman of the build- 
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ing and property committee, and adult 
advisers who are interested in setting up 
a summer program of work projects. 

This discussion could be more effective 
if the various projects described in the 
topic were assigned to several leaguers. 
In addition to the presentation of the 
project described, ask each leader to add 
original ideas and suggestions that might 
work in the local congregation. 

Further ideas about summer work proj- 


‘ects will be found in “102 Service Proj- 


ects for Youth,” free from the Luther 
League office. For information and de- 
scriptions of summer work camps in areas 
throughout the world write for a copy 
of “Invest Your Summer’, a publication 
of the National Council of Churches. 


WORSHIP 


Hymn: “Behold Us, 
Space,” (CYH 297) 

Psalm 24 read responsively . 

Free prayers by leaguers 

Scripture: Haggai 1:1-12 

Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded Ways 
of Life,” (CYH 288) 


Lord, a_ Little 


DISCUSSION DEVICES 

1. Prepare a chart or check-list for 
each leaguer present noting the possibili- 
ties in the local congregation or commu- 
nity for work projects. Use the chart or 
check list in the meeting, add to and 
select eventual summer projects from the 
list. 

2. Present the topic in the form of a 
panel or symposium with the audience 
taking part after the preliminary discus- 
sions or presentations. 

8. Invite a guest panelist to appear 
with your group describing some project 
with which he is familiar or which he 
directed. 

4. Use the filmstrip or set of slides 
on the general subject of service projects. 
Obtain the set from the local film library 
or write to the Luther League of Amer- 
ica for information. 
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By H. Alvin Kuhn 


i“ IVORCE _ granted,” the 
judge solemnly intones. An- 
other marriage, conceived 

in love and dedicated to the happi- 
ness of husband and wife, ends in 
dismal failure. About the only con- 
solation for the man and woman, and 
possibly children, involved is that they 
have plenty of company in their mis- 
ery. Nearly one out of every three 
marriages in the U. S. ends with di- 
vorce. 

Some 400,000 divorces are granted 
each year in the courts of the United 
States. The rate is the highest in the 
world—five times that of Canada, three 
times that of France. 


Forty 


What 


What causes so many of our mar- 
riages to end unhappily? Many rea- 
sons could be given. But basically, the 
attitude that we as individuals take 
in regard to the question of divorce 
holds the answer. After all, it is we 
who are involved in the problem. It 
is our conclusions on the subject, not 
the theories of sociologists nor the 
warnings of theologians, that will de- 
termine how we meet the issue. 

That is why I want to ask each of 
you, before you read any further in 
this article, to ask yourself the fol- 
lowing questions: What does the Bible 
teach concerning divorce? . . . What 
does the Lutheran church ‘teach in 
regard to divorce? . . . What should 
my attitude, ‘as an individual Chris- 
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About Divorce? 


tian, be toward divorce? 
Got your answers in mind? All 
right, let’s do a little exploring. 


Tue Brste, because it contains 
God’s revelation of his will for men, 
should be the first source to be exam- 
ined. It has some specific instruction 
concerning divorce. 

Three of the gospel writers record 
words of Jesus that apply directly to 
the question. (Mark 10:2-12; Luke 
16:18; Matthew 5:31,, 32; 19:3-9) 
And Paul in his letter to the Corinth- 
ians gives some definite directions on 
the subject. (I Corinthians 7:10-16) 

We may be surprised, however, to 
find that the passages do not abso- 
lutely agree. Both Mark and Luke 
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utheran Church takes a definite stand 


report Jesus as saying that there is no 
justifiable cause for divorce. Matthew 
twice reports Jesus as saying that 
there is no justifiable cause for di- 
vorce, except adultery. Paul, whose 
letter was written a number of years 
before any of the gospels were put 
into written form, says that the Lord 
taught that “the wife should not sepa- 
rate from her husband . . . and that 
the husband should not divorce his 
wife.” Then Paul adds that if the 
heathen member of a mixed marriage 
deserts his or her Christian partner, 
the Christian is no longer bound by 
the marriage. 

What then are we going to do with 
this conflicting evidence? How shall 
we decide just what is the teaching 
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of Jesus and the Bible? Some special- 
ized guidance would help. 

Without going into the details of 
Biblical scholarship, let us accept the 
widely held view that the earlier of 
the gospels—Mark and Luke—more 
accurately relate Jesus’ words. Mat- 
thew’s addition of the “except for 
adultery” phrase is a later thought, 
added either by Matthew or some 
scribe copying Matthew’s gospel. 

The acceptance of this view, along 
with the fact that Paul, earliest of the 
writers, knows nothing about an “ex- 
ception for adultery” in the Lord’s 
teaching, makes it clear that Jesus 
taught that marriage is a holy estate, 
ordained by God from the beginning 
of creation. For the Christian there 
is no just reason for divorce. 

The certificate of divorce that 
Moses allowed in the law, and to 
which the Pharisees refer, was neces- 
sary because of the sinfulness of men. 
For the ideal Christian, which we are 
all constantly striving to become, there 
should be no divorce. 

But Jesus does not make a law out 
of it and say that there is no such a 
thing as divorce. He says only that 
for the Christian there should be no 
divorce. Any divorce, for whatever 
cause, is a breaking of God’s holy 
estate and is a sin. There is no excuse 
whatever that makes divorce permissi- 
ble in God’s judgment. 


Lutheran position 

While the principle that Jesus orig- 
inally stated made no exceptions, the 
‘church in applying that principle to 
actual cases has had to make some 
rules. That is exactly what Paul does 
in his letter to the Corinthians. First, 
he states as the Lord’s teaching that 
there should be no divorce. But in 
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the specific case of a heathen desert- 
ing the Christian member of a mar- 
riage the Christian is free from the 
vows of that marriage and may be 
considered divorced. 

(Notice that even here Paul makes 
it clear that the Christian is not to do 
the deserting. The Christian is not 
even to separate as long as the 
heathen member consents to live with 
the Christian. ) 

The Lutheran church traditionally 
has followed Paul’s example. It has 
stated without hesitation the principle 
that there is no reason that can make 
divorce “all right” in the eyes of God. 
But in application of the principle to 
particular cases, certain rules for the 


‘guidance of the church have been 


necessary. 

In its Statement on Marriage and 
Divorce, adopted at conventions in 
Erie, Pa., in 1928 and in Milwaukee, 
Wis., in 1930, the United Lutheran 
Church presents its conclusions in 
these words: “With respect to divorce 
we hold that marriage according to 
the will of God is indissoluble and is 
normally terminated only by the death 
of either party. When it is otherwise 
dissolved the will of God is frustrated. 
In general, therefore, all divorce is to 
be condemned, and whenever possi- 
ble, avoided.” 

This is the principle—all divorce is 
condemned as a breaching of God’s 
order of creation. But because of the 
sinfulness of men—even Christians re- 
main sinners while struggling to over- 
come sin — the United ‘Lutheran 
Church has added certain rules to 
this principle. 

It states that “the leading thinkers 
of the Lutheran church in the past 
have taught that-the marriage bond 
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is effectually dissolved by the sins of . 


adultery and malicious desertion, and 
that, when a divorce has been legally 
granted for either of these causes, the 
innocent party is free to marry again.” 
It agrees with this position, but adds 
that the innocent party to the divorce 
may remarry under the auspices of 
the Lutheran church only after a year 
has passed since the granting of the 
divorce. 

The official teaching of the Lu- 
theran church, therefore, is that all 
divorce is condemned as 
sinful, but that certain ex- 
ceptions are made in the 
church’s stand concerning 
remarring divorced peo- 
ple. If the divorce is 
granted for the reason of 
adultery or malicious de- 
sertion, the innocent party 
may be remarried with the 
sanction of the church one 
’ year after the divorce is granted. 


liberal 


Plummer. 


Your attitude 

So far, in two weighty statements 
we have discovered the teaching of 
the Bible and of the Lutheran church 
concerning divorce. A most important 
part still remains. That is this. On 
the basis of these teachings, what will 
be our attitude, as individual Chris- 
tians, toward divorce? 

First of all, we should be absolutely 
positive in our belief that no divorce 
is “all right” in God’s sight. Marriage 
is a holy estate, created by God, that 
we freely enter upon our own choice. 
But once we have entered it we can- 
not break it without breaking the will 
of God. 

Every divorce is the result of sin- 
fulness. From God’s point of view it 
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@ He who is not 
with what he 
has, does but deceive 
himself when he thinks 
he would be liberal if 
he had more.—W. S. 


is wrong. There is no reason, in the 
teachings of Jesus or of the church, 
that justifies a divorce and makes it 
right. Of this we may be sure. 

In the second place, our attitude 
concerning divorce must allow that 
while it is always evil it is sometimes 
necessary. It may be the only way 
out of a worse situation. As in the 
days of Moses the hardness of our 
hearts still makes necessary the delib- 
erate breaking of God’s commands. 
But even in such cases divorce is sin- 
ful—a sinful necessity. It 
is still a breaking of God’s 
holy estate. Repentance is 
still needed. 

Finally, I think, our 
Christian attitude toward 
divorce should rule out of 
our lives any notion of go- 
ing into marriage with the 
idea that if it doesn’t work 
we can get a divorce. 
The fact that such has been the wrong 
attitude of millions explains in large 
part the staggering divorce rate in the 
United States. 

The Christian contemplating mar- 
riage should never enter that holy es- 
tate with the reservation of possible 
divorce. Such a reservation, even far 
back in the mind, puts one strike 
against the marriage before it ever be- 
gins. 

To rid ourselves of that danger we 
should replace the idea of divorce 
with a better understanding of the 
Christian foundations for marriage and 
family life. Lutheran pastors are anx- 
ious to help us build our marriages 
on Christian principles so that it will 
never be necessary for us to break 
asunder what God joins together. 
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WORSHIP OUTLINE 
Hymns: 
“O Perfect Love,” 415 CSB. 
“O Happy Home,” 254 CYH, 306 PSH. 
“OQ Thou Whose Gracious Presence 
Blest,” 257 CYH. 
“God Is Love: His Mercy Brightens,” 
197 CSB, 256 PSH. 
Scripture: Mark 10:2-12. 
Prayer: No. 140, 145, 146 in Collects and 
Prayers. No. 67 in Christian Youth 
Hymnal. 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 

This topic can easily be divided into 
several parts. The leader may present 
the introduction and then arrange to 
have three other leaguers present the 
other sections. A period of open discus- 
sion following the presentation of the 
topic may be of value. Some of the 
questions listed below can be used to get 
“the discussion started. 

The three questions asked near the 
beginning of the topic can be answered 
by each leaguer to himself, (allow 
enough time between questions for this 
to be done), or by the group as a whole. 
Perhaps the answers could be written on 
a blackboard by the leader and compared 
with answers given to the same three 
questions at the close of the discussion. 

Please do not simply read the material 
in the topic to the group. Use it as a 
basis for your own thinking and conclu- 
sions. When you prepare it for presenta- 


Marion College 


Accredited: the only junior college in the ULCA 
and the only college strictly for women; last 
two years of high school; first two years of 
college. 


Liberal arts; music; business educa- 
tion; home economics; merchandising; 
pre-nursing; individual guidance; 
Christian character development; mod- 
erate rates; sports. 


For information write: 
Joun H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box L, Marion, Virginia 
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tion be sure that whoever is presenting 
the Biblical view reads all of the men- 
tioned scripture passages from the Re- 
vised Standard Version and compares 
them for the group. See that the person 
presenting the church’s view reads the 
United Lutheran Church’s Statement on 
Marriage and Divorce. You can borrow 
it from your pastor. It’s in his Desk 
Book, pages 115-124, under ULCA. And 
whoever presents the final conclusions of 
an individual Christian will probably 
have some of his own to add. 


QUESTIONS 

l. How big a danger is our high 
divorce rate to our society? Why? 

2. Does divorce solve the problems of 
unhappily married people? 

8. Does the publicity given the nu- 
merous divorces of prominent people 
have a bad effect on marriages in our 
country? ; ; 

4, Should the divorce laws in the 
various states be made more uniform and 
strict? 

5. About 40 per cent of all divorces 
involve children. What is the effect of 
the divorce upon them? 

6. On the average, second or third 
marriages among divorced people are no 
more happy than their first marriage. 
Why? 

7. What can we do as Christian 
young people to lower the divorce rate, 
to stabilize our own marriages? 


PROJECT 

Investigate to find out what books on 
the subject of marriage and divorce are 
available in your church, school, or com- 
munity library. It might be well for the 
Luther League to present to the church 
library, or even the school or commu- 
nity library, some good. book (recom- 
mended by the pastor) in this field. One 
suggestion is the little book by Ernest R. 
Groves, Conserving Marriage and the 
Family. 
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Luther League 


missionary projects 


The Cross You Planted 


VER two hundred thousand 
Oy dollars given by Luther lea- 

guers have built high schools, 
medical centers, college buildings 
around the world. All this has been 
done since The Luther League of 
America began sponsoring special 
missionary projects in 1925. 

The pioneer project 28 years ago 
was to construct the administration 
building at Andhra Christian College, 
Guntur, India. Twelve additional proj- 
ects were completed before the cur- 
rent goal of giving $25,000 for the 
building of a pre-seminary for boys in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, was adopted. 

To keep Luther leaguers up to date 
on their mission work we take you— 
as the news commentator would say— 
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“around the world in 15 minutes.” 


Konnarock, VircintA—Life in this 
area of the Virginia mountains is quite 
different now because of the $12,000 
Luther leaguers gave between 1937 
and 1939. A medical center has been 
built and the services of a good doctor 
are available to the people. During 
the first three months of 1952 alone, 
Dr. Heinz Meyer and his nurse-wife 
ministered to 2,345 patients. 

A new home for Dr. Meyer was re- 
cently built. This releases additional 
rooms in the medical center for the 
use of a hoped-for dentist. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA—Dra- 
matic is the story of what has hap- 
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pened to the $12,262 given by Luther 
leaguers in 1945 as an endowment 
library fund for the deaconess training 
schools in Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
The money received as interest from 
this fund has purchased books that 
are used by the deaconess students 
again and again. 

One hundred and fifty-nine young 
women have left these libraries pre- 
pared to meet situations in the lives 
of people scattered half way around 


the world. In Andhra Christian Col- 
lege, India, a qualified Christian dean 
of women is helping outcast and Hin- 
du girls alike to feel the power of 
Christ. In the slums of three large 
cities, social work deaconesses are 
reaching through settlement house 
programs into the problems of their 
neighborhoods. Little children in a 
tiding-over home and boys and girls 
in an orphans’ home are getting lov- 
ing care from young women trained in 


Luther League Mission Projects 
1925-1927—Administration Building, Andhra Christian College, 


Indias BoardiofboreiqnyMissionssrt errant $30,000.00 
1927-1929—Luther League Hall, Buenos Aires, South America. 
Boardsot Foreignv Missions mame. ei arte yee teat vense cee $12,500.00 
1929-1931—Training School, Monte Flores, Puerto Rico. - Board 
of; American. Missions... 2 tke 2s > Qos en: Sone ee $25,000.00 
1931-1935—Administration Building, Theological Seminary, Tokyo, 
Japan. Board of Foreign Missions ...................- $15,312.53 
1935-1937—Dispensary, Kindergarten, Christian Education Build- 
ing, Tai Tung Chen, China. Board of Foreign Missions .. $11,770.93 
1937-1939—Medical Center, Konnarock, Virginia. Board of Amer- 
ICCANSIMISSIONS Pe Aeceteeeet ces TIA . Seki kc cnt ae $12,849.50 
1939-1941—Boarding School for Boys, Liberia, Africa. Board of 
Foreign’ Missions. Sethe tient os, shies Bilt cee ee $11,274.56 
1941-1943—Luthergiri Theological Seminary, Rajahmundry, India. 
Boardxot Foreign /Missionss-ie. «sess case eeeeen sane $12,565.72 
1943-1945—Deaconess Library Endowment Fund. Board of Dea- 
CONESSEWOFK: Si Nater Me Preece 5 ote ees ance ene en eee $12,500.00 
1945—Lutheran Youth Work in Europe through ie. National Lu- 
therangCouncil soos oars nacre he eee te eee $ 5,000.00 
1946-1949—Lay Worker to China—High School Building, SKetgon 
BritishaGuidngit cs. ssi atin. eo eee sere $29,301.32 
1949-1951—St. Paul’s Church, Kaimuki, Honolulu, T. H. sears, 
of American Missions” .hacit-ak so. catia he tite <> eS $28,293.28 
1951-1953—Pre-Seminary for Boys, Jose C. Paz, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Board of Foreign Missions .......... (Goal) $27,000.00) 
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LATEST REPORTS from behind the bamboo 
curtain indicate that the Tai Chen Church 
and Education Building in Tsingtao, China, 
are still used by Christians. Luther leaguers 
gave almost $12,000 toward the building. 


the knowledge of child psychology. 
Nurses with medical knowledge are 
serving in the bush of Africa and the 
hospitals of North America. Christian 
kindergartens, vacation Bible schools, 
and weekday church. schools dot the 
map of Canada and the United States 
because young women were trained as 
directors of religious education and as 
parish workers. 

The books given by Luther leaguers 
had an important part in their train- 
ing. And the knowledge obtainable in 
those books continues to pour into 
life’s most pressing situations through 
qualified, understanding Christian 
workers. 


Puerto Rico — The Monteflores 
Bible Training School, built in 1932 
in San Juan with funds given by Lu- 
ther leaguers, served as a center for 
the training of young women as par- 
ish workers until the depression made 
it impossible to continue the work. 
Despite the closing of the school, 
however, the building has continued 
to be used. Besides serving as a kin- 
dergarten it has been the center of 
many institutes and rallies of churches 
in the Caribbean Synod. It has been 
used extensively, also, by Good Shep- 
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herd Church, one of the strongest con- 
gregations in the new synod. 


Hawau—Between 1949 and 1951 
Luther leaguers gave over $25,000 for 
the building of an interracial church 
in Kaimuki, Hawaii. A virile congre- 
gation has been organized and under 
Missionary Franklin Swanson’s leader- 
ship the membership is growing. Ac- 
tual construction on the church build- 
ing will probably begin in 1954. In 
it people of Hawaiian, Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Indian, Melanesian, and Cauca- 
sian blood will worship together with- 
out distinction. 


British GuranA—The nearly $24,- 
000 given by Luther leaguers between 
1946 and 1949 for Skeldon High 
School has not yet been used. Stu- 
dents must continue attending classes 
in an inadequate, temporary building. 
Reason for the delay in construction 
is the difficulty of obtaining a long- 
term lease on land. It is hoped by 
church officials that this knotty prob- 
blem can be untied in the near future. 

Unusual need of the school is indi- 
cated by the fact that many of the stu- 
dents are of Mohammedan _back- 
ground. Through the school they are 
taught the Christian way of life. 


Cutna—The bamboo curtain now 
separates the Tai Tung Chen Church 
and Social Center in Tsingtao from 
Luther leaguers in North America. 
Latest reports, however, indicate that 
the building constructed in 1941 is 
still used by Christians. Although they 
are under serious restrictions, the 
Christians are still permitted to gather 
for worship. To their fellow Christians 
they have sent the following message: 
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“We live from hour to hour and from 
day to day, not knowing how much 
we dare plan for tomorrow. Pray for 
us!” 


InpiAa—“Namaskaram!” This digni- 
fied greeting springs from the hearts 
of thousands of Indians in the Telugu 
country in the Madras Presidency 
where our Lutheran church has been 
growing for 110 years. 

More than 1,400  stu- 
dents of the Andhra Chris- 
tian College in Guntur are 
reminded daily of the do- 
nors of the substantial ad- 
ministration building. Stu- 
dents often stand and read 
the inscription on the 
_ plaque that tells about the 
enthusiasm among Luther 
leaguers in North America 
during 1925-27. Thirty 
thousand dollars was given 
to erect this building on 
the campus of the newly located 
college. 

About one-fourth of the students at 
Andhra College have become Chris- 
tians. Many others are giving serious 
study to Christian teachings. The 
school is of critical importance at this 
time when Communism is seeking to 
grasp the minds and souls of India’s 
youth. 

One hundred miles to the east and 
north of Guntur is the community of 
Rajahmundry. Here is the Lutheran 
seminary where young men are 
trained to be lay workers and pastors. 

At the present time construction on 
a new chapel is in process. Luther 
leaguers gave almost $13,000 for this 
10 years ago. World War II and in- 
ternal political problems in India 
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caused delays in completion of the 
building. 


Japan — Between 1931 and 1935 
Luther leaguers gave over $15,000 for 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary in 
Tokyo. From a representative of the 
church in Japan comes this message: 

“Thanks to your generosity we have 
the large administrative building for 
training young men for the ministry. 
Here at our Lutheran 
Seminary in Tokyo we 
were blessed by coming 
through the war so well. 
The building did not re- 
ceive a shell or a bullet 
hole. Now the classrooms, 
chapel, library, and_stu- 
dent rooms have been 
renovated to take care of 
our largest enrollment ey- 
er. Our students are eager 
to join our 37 pastors and 
a corps of missionaries in 
reaching into hundreds and thousands 
of unchurched communities. There is 
much work to be done for Christ in 
our land. May your Luther League 
prosper with God’s blessing.” 


LisertA—Between 1939 and 1941 
Luther leaguers gave over $11,000 for 
a school for boys in Liberia. For a 
number of reasons, the ULC Board of 
Foreign Missions still holds this money 
in trust. Present plans call for the 
construction of a school to be known 
as the Lutheran Training Institute in 
the interior community of Salaya. 


ARGENTINA — Luther leaguers are 
now raising money for their second 
project in Argentina. Twenty-four 
years ago they gave $12,500 to aid in 
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building Luther League Hall at the 
, Lutheran Church of the Good Samar- 
}itan in Villa Progreso, near Buenos 
Aires. The hall has become the cen- 
ter for spiritual and social develop- 
ment among Lutheran youth and a 
local project is now under way to 
raise funds to expand the facilities. 

Teenagers in the Argentine Lu- 
theran church are looking forward to 
the day when the new Preparatory 
School will be built in Jose C. Paz, 20 
miles from the center of the capital 
city. For this purpose Luther leaguers 
in the United States and Canada have 
already contributed over $18,000. The 
goal is $27,000. 

At present the number of students 
in the school must be kept small be- 
cause of the limited rented quarters. 
That should soon be changed. Plans 
call for ground breaking ceremonies 
for the new building late in 1953. 


, TO THE LEADER 


Perhaps you would like to inject life 
into this topic by presenting it in the 
form of a news broadcast. Two “micro- 
phones” could be set up from which dif- 
ferent leaguers—representing the different 
projects—could alternately speak. 

If you have a tape recorder available, 
you could even get leaguers to record 
the news reports before the meeting. This 
recording could then be played back to 
the entire league at its meeting. 

Available from the Luther League of 
America are the folowing visual aids: 

Motion Picture: “A Young Church 
Growing.” A 21-minute film on_ our 
church in Argentina; black and white, 
sound. Only charge is an offering for 
the Argentine missionary project. 


Slides: “Argentine Lutherans at Work.” 


Set of 50 slides telling of the Lutheran 
church in Argentina. Only charge is an 
offering for the Argentine project. 
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Slides: “Aloha.” Set of colored slides 
presenting the Lutheran church in Ha- 
waii. Only charge is an offering for the 
Argentine project. 


WORSHIP 

Hymns: 
“Hills of the North, Rejoice,’ CYH 1 
“O Come, O Come, Emmanuel,” CYH 4 


“All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,” 
CYH 74 


“From All That Dwell 
Skies,’ CYH 84 


“O Zion, Haste,” CYH 266 


“Tn Christ There Is No East o1 West,” 
CYH 267 


Psalms: 46, 67, 72 
Matthew 28:16-20; Romans 


Below the 


Scripture: 


10:8-17 


The Lenoir Rhyne College Band 


LENOIR RHYNE 
COLLEGE 


Stressing 


A CHRISTIAN MOTIVATION 


in the Academic and Extra-curricular 
Activities of the Student 


Voicr R. Cromer, President 
Hickory, North Carolina 
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Flunkers’ Fling 


A party by Mike Schon to celebrate the close of school 


_ MEMORANDUM 
BUGHOUSE COLLEGE, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


To: Mr. (or Miss) U. R. Aleaguer 

(Address) 

(Name) is hereby notified that he 
has been awarded a four-hour schol- 
arship to Bughouse College, in recog- 
nition of his outstanding achievements 
in school and other fields. 

Bughouse College is one of the old- 
est in the country. It has a proud 
record of graduating only specialists 
in its line. It is a duly accredited 
school, with high standards of learn- 
ing. Owing to its small capacity, 
Bughouse College selects its students 
with a view to having only the most 
distinguished alumni. 

School starts on the evening of: 
(date) at (time). 

Come and register for a good time. 
R.S.V.P. (telephone number.) 


Features OF BuGHousE COLLEGE 
1. Its excellent cafeteria. Only the 
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best of food is served here. 

2. IAMA NUT is the fraternity of 
Bughouse College, and has a national 
reputation. 

3. A degree of B.A. (Bunk Artist) 
is given to each and every graduate 
of Bughouse College. 

4. Prizes and surprises for every- 
body. 


VITAL STATISTICS 
Location of Bughouse College ——. 
President of Bughouse College ——. 
Guiding Purpose of Bughouse Col- 
lege—To have a good time. 


® 

MEMORANDUM 

BUGHOUSE COLLEGE 

OFFICE OF THE D1irRECTOR QF 
CuRRICULUM. 

Committee in charge of such 
things. 

Re: Subjects to be taught at 
Bughouse College. 
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Art 

_ As each student registers for school, 
‘he is handed an old newspaper want 
ads section and some poster paint (or 
crayons). Students must paint their 
own picture and hang it up for dis- 
play. Later on, everybody will vote on 
“the best likeness,’ “the most far 
fetched,” etc. 


Geography 

In this course, students are given 
a piece of paper and a pencil. Every- 
body writes at the top of the paper, 
City, State, Country, River. Every- 
body writes down the left hand side 
the words LUTHER LEAGUE. Stu- 
dents are instructed to write down the 
name of every city, state, etc. they can 
think of (without help) beginning with 
the letters in LUTHER LEAGUE. 
Time limit, 10 min. Everybody cor- 
rects their own paper. Scoring: 10 
points for every name nobody else 
/ has, 5 points for a name somebody 
does have like yours,—5 points for no 
answer at all. 


Music 

Bughouse College offers music to 
soothe the savage beast (no reference 
to students intended). Our law dept. 
tells us that there is no law against 
neighborhood Christmas caroling in 
the summertime. Naturally fun songs, 
instead of Christmas carols are used. 

When singing is done “on campus” 
instructors should remember that some 
of the very best fellowship singing is 
with everybody gathered around in a 
circle. Instructors might profit ably just 
start singing, instead of saying first, 
“Let’s sing this .. .”. Students should 
interrupt at any time by starting their 
own choice. 
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Physical education 

To help prepare the track team for 
the Schmoelimpic Games, everybody 
joins in on a big “Candle Relay.” 
Students are divided into teams of not 
more than eight on a side. Lines are 
formed with half of each team oppo- 
site the other half about 25 feet away. 
Lighted candles are handed to the 
first person on one-half of each team. 
At a given signal students race across 
with the candle to the first person on 
their side across from them. That per- 
son runs the candle back, etc., until 
one team has won the relay. If a 
candle goes out the whole team must 
start over again from the beginning. 


Creative writing 

All students sit around in a circle. 
They are handed paper and pencils. 
The professor asks several questions 
about the stories which are being 
written. Each question is answered 
as briefly as possible and the tops of 
the papers are folded over. After each 
question the papers are passed one 
person to the left. Questions are: 

1. Name of a boy (real or fic- 

tional) 

2. Name of a girl 

tional) 
Where they met 
What he said 
What she said 
Where they went 
What they did 
What the final result was. 

After all the questions have been 
answered, the papers are unfolded 
and the stories are read. 


fic- 


(real or 
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Philosophy 
This course involves the old game 
of Truth or Consequences. If students 
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tell the truth in answer to questions 
(Biblical or otherwise) they get a 
prize. If they don’t tell the truth, they 
must pay the consequences. The con- 
sequences can either be practical (a 
job that needs to be done) or just 
plain fun. Students can be made to 
scavange the neighborhood for useless 
items, or present a skit, or any old 
thing. We know some students who 
had to stand on a street corner and 
solicit money for their pastor's 
“(spelled backward) Old Age Fund.” 


Science 
The student store has been robbed. 
Science students are given a list of 
missing items and told to track them 
down. They have to write down the 
_ location of each item they find. The 
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student who locates the most items 
wins. Time limit, 15 min. 


Interior decorating 

All students must have for study a 
large glass of “School Fuel” (ginger 
ale with sherbet crushed up in it) 
and several “Hookey Cookies.” In- 
structors must work out their own de- 
tails on this. 

@ 

MEMORANDUM 
BUGHOUSE COLLEGE 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES. 
To: Inquiring Students 

Sorry, but Bughouse College offers 
no student activities. As you can read- 
ily see from reading our catalog, Bug- 
house College believes. only in serious 
study and meditation. 
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By Eugene A. Hoeftman. 


) PLEASURE ISLAND (Paramount) 

A light, comedy-drama introducing 
Paramount’s three young English ac- 
tresses, Dorothy Bromiley, Audrey 
Dalton, and Joan Elan. 

Story takes place on island in South 
Pacific where transplanted English- 
man Leo Genn has been rearing his 
daughters in almost complete seclu- 
sion from other male influence. Sud- 
denly (this is 1945) 1,500 lusty Ma- 
rines arrive to install an airstrip. With 
cheers and whistles, and the inevitable 
American gum, candy, and nylons, 
they swarm over the mansion and vie 
for the girls. 

Considerable humor attaches to the 
youngest daughter's episodes. Older 
daughter plays the field, while middle 
daughter has the serious romance. 
Technicolor. Family. 


WAR OF THE WORLDS (Paramount) 

H. G. Well’s story of the earth’s 
invasion by fantastic machines and 
creatures from outer space. Defenses 
crumble, even the atom bomb fails to 
repel them. Sound track and startling 
technicolor heighten the dramatic im- 
pact. 

Gene Barry as a young scientist, 
Ann Robinson as his love interest, and 
Les Tremayne, a general, are all good, 
but chief interest *centers on the pat- 
tern of destruction laid down by the 
invaders. Film ends on a religious 
note. 

Not for the weak-hearted, but 
adults and young adults will be fas- 
cinated by the realism of this science- 
fiction thriller. Commentary by Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke. 
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Movie 
Reviews 
AREA 


Copyright 1952, by Paramount Pictures Corp. 
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BATTLE CIRCUS 

(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 

A mobile medical corps in Korea 
hop-skip-jumps around the front, 
shepherded by ex-circus roustabout 
Keenan Wynn. June Allyson is the 
sincere-type nurse who finally winds 
(Major) Humphrey Bogart around 
her little finger, but not without hay- 
ing to withstand his high-powered 
“line” which has always worked up 
until now. 

Lots of action, both battle-wise and 
romance-wise. Combat scenes excit- 
ing, with highlight the pullback oper- 
ation occasioned by the corps being 
trapped in an exposed position be- 
tween the lines. Photography realis- 
tic, but picture achieves a light touch 
through the Allyson-Bogart repartee. 

—Adult, Youth 


deadline! 


last date on which you can register for 


the luther league of america 


convention 


will be 


july I5, 1953 
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June Sook of the Mouth 


THE GOSPELS TRANSLATED 

INTO MODERN ENGLISH. By 

J. B. Phillips. New York: Mac- 

millan. 243 pages. $2.75. 

In 1947 an English pastor by the 
name of J. B. Phillips allowed the 
Macmillan Company to publish a 
translation of the New Testament 
epistles. It was a translation into 
“modern English” which the author 
had originally prepared for a group of 
young people so that they might bet- 
ter understand them. 

It was just the sort of book that any 
publisher likes to get his hands on! 
To date, it has gone through 16 addi- 
tional printings. More than 100,000 
copies have been sold. 

This year, Translator Phillips has 
scored again! This time he has pro- 
‘duced The Gospels Translated into 
Modern English. 

The chapters are grouped into short 
sections, and each section has been 
given a title—a helpful “extra” for any 
young reader of the Scriptures. 

As I read through this volume, I 
thought to myself: “Here’s a man, 
though not a Lutheran, who has some 
_ of the blood of Martin Luther in his 
veins—he has translated the Bible into 
the language of .this generation as 
Luther did in his generation.” 

Some critics may quarrel with 
translator Phillips’ omission of the 
genealogical trees—those lists of “who 
begat whom’—in the first chapter of 
Matthew and the third chapter of 
Luke. If the critic wants them, he 
may turn to other versions. But I 
doubt very seriously that the genea- 
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logical lists will have much to do with 
converting any American youth—or 
strengthening their converted state of 
being. 
This book will be bought, and after 
its bought, the buyer will use it! 
—LeEsLrz Conran. JR. 


The Sports World 


THE MICKEY MANTLE STORY. By 
Mickey Mantle. New York: Henry 
Holt Co. 140 pages. $2.00. 

The finest “young” player in. base- 
ball today is a 21-year-old fellow from 
Oklahoma by the name of Mickey 
Mantle. The experts are already pre- 
dicting for him a future as rosy as 
Babe Ruth’s or Joe Dimaggio’s—and 
we concur in their judgment, provid- 
ing Mickey can keep the upper: hand 
in his continuous battle with osteo- 
myelitis, a bone disease. 

The book is an interesting, up-to- 
date account of Mickey’s life. In ad- 
dition to the autobiographical mate- 
rial, there are 32 pages of pictures. 

—L. C. 


RED GRANGE. By Gene Schoor. New 
York: Julian Messner. $2.75. 186 
pages. 

Red Grange is the greatest halfback 
that football has produced! 

For us who have enjoyed our foot- 
ball in post-Grange days, it may be 
hard to believe that “the Galloping 
Ghost”—as he was called—was a 
greater backfield star than Sammy 
Baugh, or Otto Graham, or Charlie 
Trippi, or Glenn Davis, or Bobby 
Layne. But the facts are in the record 
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books; and record books are the fact 
files in any sport. 

Red Grange played in 237 games of 
high school, college and professional 
football-a tremendous number of 
games however you figure it. In those 
237 games he scored 531 touchdowns 
—better than two touchdowns per 
game. 

He carried the ball 4,013 times— 
and get this!—he averaged 8.1 yards 
every time he lugged the leather. In 
simpler terms, Red Grange averaged 
almost a first down every time he was 
handed the ball. 

The book is well-written, and will 
be gobbled up in fast, fine fashion by 
any lover of the gridiron game. ~ 

—L. C. 


Lives of Great Men 


THEY DARE TO BELIEVE. By Robert 
Merrill Bartlett. New York: Associa- 
tion Press. 1952. 158 pages. $2.00. 
Author Bartlett introduces 17 con- 

temporary men and women whose 
faith in God is giving them strength 
to conquer ignorance, intolerance, 
greed, fear, and the other barriers 
that prevent men from living together 
harmoniously, as God’s children 
should. 

The list includes such people as 
Ralph Bunche, Norway’s Bishop Berg- 
gray, and Peruvian Social Reformer 
Victor Raul Haya de la Torre. All— 
each in his own field—are working to 
promote human brotherhood. They 
realize that only through a bond of 
faith and love can men work together 
to find their way out of the chaos that 
man has made of the world. 

The sketches in this little book are 
a source of great hope and optimism. 
They show what can be done by one 
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who dares to believe the words of God 
and to do His work on earth. 

—Jim WEHLE 
Newberry College ‘ 


LUTHER’S PROGRESS TO THE DIET OF 
WORMS. By Gordon Rupp. Chicago: 
Wilcox & Follett Co. 109 pages. 
$2.50. 

There was a time when “beating the 
drums” for Martin Luther was done 
almost entirely by Lutherans. How- 
ever, in the last few years, a number 
of non-Lutherans have joined the 
band. 

Methodist Gordon Rupp is one of 
that number. His book, Luther’s Prog- 
ress to the Diet of Worms, is a wel- 
come contribution to the growing list 
of “excellent volumes on Luther.” Its 
subject is the young Luther. It’s brief— 
109 pages. But it’s certainly packed 
with quality. 

Pastors, seminary students, and lay 
folks who have a special interest in 
young Martin will find the book to be 
top reading. —L. C. 


THE PRESIDENTS—MEN OF FAITH. By 
Bliss Isely. Boston: W. A. Wilde Co. 
284 pages. $3.75. 

“The United States has been fortu- 
nate in its chief executives. The Bible, 
the church, and their homes so in- 
fluenced their lives that they wished 
sincerely and with high praise to serve 
well. . . . While conceding these men 
had faults, we have no space in this 
book for the bunk of the debunkers. 
Instead we have tried to ‘bring into 
focus the factors which, caused the 
people to trust certain of their coun- 
trymen and elevate them to.the presi- 
dency.” 

In these few introductory sentences 
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the author sets forth the writing aim 
that he carries out from bis first chap- 
)ter on “Father George” through his 
33rd section on General “Ike.” 

This is more than “just another book 
about the Presidents.” It deals with 
phases of each President’s life that 
many biographers have by-passed. 

Author Bliss Isely delves into the 
religious home training, church. affilia- 
tion, Bible familiarity, and speech- 
making use of the scriptures by- the 
Presidents. 

The reader can expect many sur- 
prises. He will be surprised at the 
number of Prexies who were real au- 
thorities on the Bible. He will be sur- 

. prised that so many of the early Pres- 
_ idents waited until after retiring from 
the White House post before affiliat- 
| ing with a church of their choice. He 
will be surprised at the influence de- 
vout wives of Presidents had on their 
husbands. —L. C. 


THE MOFFATS. By Ethel Daniels Hub- 
bard. Illustrations by Kurt Wiese. 
New York: Friendship Press. 176 
pages. Paper, $1.25. Cloth, $2.50. 
Looking for a story of adventure, 

romance, great courage? The lives of 

| Robert and Mary Moffat were so filled 
with these that one can hardly be- 
lieve this is a true biography. Brav- 
ing the perils of the jungles and des- 
erts of South Africa when that coun- 
try was really a’ “dark” continent, 
these two young missionaries forged 
new frontiers years before even the 
great Livingstone. 

Tribal wars, native suspicions, tragic 
deaths - were the milestones that 
marked the years of a lonely but per- 
severing ministry of this consecrated 
couple. Only their devoted love to 
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one another and complete trust in God 
sustained them. 

To teen-agers who think mission- 
aries are dull subject matter, this book 
will be an eye-opener. It keeps you 
breathless at places, but leaves you 
with a “good” feeling. 

—Mary HELEN SmitH 


Dif Tuto “Vhealogy 


THE DAWN OF WORLD REDEMPTION. 
By Erich Sauer. Grand Rapids: Erd- 
mans Publishing Company. 206 
pages. 

This book, a translation from the 
German, sketches God’s work for man- 
kind from pre-creation eternity to the 
threshold of our Lord’s birth. It is not 
a re-telling of the familiar, human 
stories of the Bible, but an effort to 
dig from them the divine story of 
God leading the world toward its sal- 
vation. The author does this by 
searching out the inner meaning of 
seven great epochs into which he di- 
vides the Old Testament. Through 
these eras Dr. Sauer traces such 
themes as sin, grace, law, judgment, 
promise, and prophecy until they all 
converge and are made complete with 
the coming of Christ. 

The value of this book lies in its 
orderly presentation of that which is 
the real meaning of the Old Testament 
for Christian faith. Added to this are 
the author’s thorough knowledge of 
the scriptures, his profound insights 
into many familiar passages, and his 
extraordinary power of expression. 

The book’s chief weakness lies in 
Dr. Sauer’s literal approach to the 
Bible. He insists unyieldingly that 
every portion of the Old Testament 
be accepted as historic fact. One feels 
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that a devout spirit and a fertile mind 
are confined in a too-narrow room, 
and wishes that room might be thrown 
open to allow this gifted writer greater 
freedom. —HERMAN STUEMPFLE, JR. 


Baltimore, Md. 


“THE TRIUMPH OF THE CRUCIFIED.” 

By Erich Saver. Grand Rapids: Wm. 

B. Erdmans Publishing Co. 207 

pages. $3.00. 

The author’s being a principal of a 
German Bible school partially explains 
the form of the book (sermon out- 
lines) and the presence of 3,700 scrip- 
ture references. As a consequence in 
the foreword, A. Rendle Short says: 
“People who like to borrow a book, 
cead it quickly to get the main idea, 
and then return it, will waste their 
time here. It is a book to buy, to 
keep, to refer to again and again when 
need arises.” Luther leaguers will find 
it difficult to comprehend—largely be- 
cause of its thoroughness and scholar- 
ship—but profitable in many ways. 

The extent of the material is wide. 
It begins with the Incarnation and 
ends with a detailed study of the Sec- 
ond Coming. The first half is sound, 
acceptable, and in accord with most 
Christian theology. But the final half is 
permeated by the concept of “The 
Two Resurrections” and _pre-millen- 
nialism. All this is rejected by Lu- 
theran Christians in Article XVII of 
the Augsburg Confession. Then, too, 
much of the material presented in the 
author’s account of Christ’s Second 
Coming is definitely conjectural. 

This book—the latter half of a two- 
volume effort—reveals real study but 
because of its limitations warrants only 
a cautious recommendation. Young 
people are to read it against the back- 
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ground of a solid catechetical instruc- 
tion. —Wo. O. CAaLvEeRT 


North Industry, Ohio 


WHAT IS THE BEST NEW TESTA- 
MENT? By Ernest Cadman Colwell. 
Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. $3.00. 127 pages. 

“The best New Testament that we 
have,” opines Dr. Colwell, “is not so 
good as it could be if the modern 
world had given a fraction of the at- 
tention to the quality of its New Tes- 
tament that it had given to the quality 
of its automobiles.” 


By “best” the author does not mean 
best in the quality of its paper, print- 
ing or binding. He means the clear- 
est and most readable, and, above all, 
the most dependable, most accurate 
text, 


Dr. Colwell concludes that the “best 
New Testament” is yet to be! Our 
children, or our grandchildren, will 
very likely make use of it. But for 
the present, Dr. Colwell will settle for 
Goodspeed’s translation of the New 
Testament—which he ranks first in 
accuracy. American Revised Version 
comes in fourth. King James ranks 
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Gettysburg College 


Oldest Lutheran College in America 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
for both Army and Air Force 


A VISIT TO THE CAMPUS 
WILL CONVINCE YOU—IT’S DIFFERENT 


WALTER C. LANGSAM, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President 
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Wings of the Morning 
(Continued from page 34) 


LENNIE TRIED to enter wholeheart- 
edly into the plans for the Peach Fes- 
tival that the ladies were planning to 
raise more funds for the community 
house David had set his heart on. But 
it didn’t seem to matter too much 
whether they had more light cakes 
than dark ones, or whether the sugar 
for the peaches would go farther if 
made into sirup, as Sarah declared it 
would. 

“IT must have a one-track mind,” 
Lennie told David ruefully that night 
at dinner, “for I found it impossible to 
get my mind off Uncle Jeff and onto 
the peaches —even with cake and 
cream. 

“T was thinking about what he told 
you about his boys singing,” David 
said thoughtfully, his fork paused in 
midair. 

“He’s probably right about it, even 
allowing for a natural bias on his part. 
Uncle Jeff himself has a most unusual 
voice. I’m always listening to its tim- 
bre as much as to what he’s saying. 
It has some of the qualities of an 
organ.” Lennie smiled. “And he says 
one of his boys has a voice like a bull 
fiddle.” 

“Tt would be a novel form of enter- 
tainment,” David said musingly. 

Lennie sat up straighter in her 
chair. “The people of the Church 
would walk out in a body if you 
brought those boys in.” 

“Yes, I suppose they would. But the 
festival will be on the church lawn.” 
David was silent, thinking. “If we 
could get a public-address system for 
the evening and keep the boys in the 
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background—” he mused. “A broad- 
casting station would own one.” 

“But the festival is only two days 
off!” Lennie protested. 

“Then Ill have to hurry. Care to 
go on a wild-goose chase, Mrs. Mc- 
Vane?” He had his hat on and the 
car keys in his hand before Lennie 
could tell him she had promised to go 
back to the church and check on sup- 
plies. 


THEY GREW MoRE excited about 
David’s scheme as time for the festival 
approached. He had secured the promise 
of a loud-speaker mounted on a_ truck 
from the nearest broadcasting station. 

“T hinted that we might have some 
talent over here worth investigating, but 
I was afraid to say too much until I 
heard the boys sing. They were away 
when I called at the farm today, but 
Uncle Jeff promised that they would be 
ready when the truck came by for them,” 
David said. 

“What sort of announcement are you 
going to make?” Lennie asked nervously. 

“None. Let the people think they are 
voices from heaven if they care to. It 
would take something like that to move 
them! They will not even see the boys. 
Time enough later to let them know who 
it was who entertained them.” 
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Lennie and David were both tense the 
night of the festival. But the church yard 
presented a gala sight when they arrived. 
Long plank tables were covered with 
snowy cloths. Gasoline torches, bought 
by the Ladies’ Aid, flared in the twilight. 
Women in light dresses moved about 
their appointed tasks, always, however, 
keeping an eye on the table where the 
precious cakes were spread. A few young 
people were peeling peaches and putting 
them in sirup, then throwing the peelings 
over their shoulder to see if they formed 
a letter—a rite as old as fortunetelling. 

“We put you at the cream pitchers, 
Miz McVane,” Sarah said importantly. 
“Just see that the pitchers are filled, and 
the girls will do the rest.” Lennie hoped 
her fingers would not all be thumbs in 
her nervous state. 


But in the confusion she missed hear- 
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ing the truck when it pulled into the | 
grove, and the singing burst upon her 
almost unawares. First there was a low 
humming sound, then a triumphant burst 
of music. The chatter at the tables died 
down as people turned in surprise. “Must 
have a record player out there,” someone 
said. Lennie stood tensely, forgetting to 
fill the cream pitchers. 


But she soon relaxed. Uncle Jeff had 
not exaggerated. His boys were even bet- 
ter than she had dared to hope, and they 
had indeed borrowed “pointers” from the 
radio programs. Their own performance 
was as polished and went with as much 
precision as any on the air. 

They had a theme song that was new 
to Lennie to open and close their pro- 
gram. She wondered why anything so 
beautiful had not already been popular- 
ized. “O carry me away on the wings of 
the morning,” the boys sang in perfect 
harmony. ; 

“That’s some singin’,” a man near Len- 
nie commented. The boys sang a group 
of spirituals. “On the Jericho Road,” 
“Study War No More,” and “Jacob’s 
Ladder.” Then the beautiful and appeal- 
ing “Sylvia” and the lilting “Lindy Lou.” 
They closed with the hymn “Now the 
Day Is Over” and faded out singing their 
theme song, “Wings of the Morning.” 

“More,” the people shouted, “sing some 
more.” But there were no encores. The 
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truck soon backed out of the grove and 
the singers went on their way. 

“Seems right mystifyin’,” a woman near 
Lennie commented. But when the festi- 
val was over and the debris cleared away, 
Lennie and David walked home in si- 
lence. “Did it really do any good, other 
than entertain the people and pique their 
curiosity?” Lennie finally asked, as they 
dropped down wearily on the front steps 
of the manse. “Would they feel any more 
kindly toward the Tredways if they knew 
it was they who sang?” 

“I wish I could answer that,” David 
said with a sigh. 


Bur HE was extraordinarily busy the 
next week, and Lennie began to worry 
about his spending so much time away 
from his study. “We haven’t even selected 
tomorrow’s hymns for Miss Cynthia,” 
she reminded him on Saturday night. 

“I told her the song service would be 
taken care of,’ David said cautiously. 


“What do you mean ‘taken care of’? 
David, you aren’t planning on bringing 
the Tredways into the church! Please, 
darling, we can’t subject them to the re- 
buff they would be sure to get!” 

“Only when the people invite them 
will they actually come in,” David prom- 
ised. Then, seeing her look of bewilder- 
ment, he added, “Won’t you trust me, 
dear, to handle this in the very best pos- 
sible way?” 

“Of course, and you know I wish you 
success with all my heart, whatever it is,’ 
Lennie said gently and asked no more 
questions. 

It was after the Church School hour, 
and still Miss Cynthia Boggs had not 
taken her place on the organ stool to play 
the hymns. David rose and stood in the 
pulpit, calm but pale. 

“Friends,” he addressed the people 
simply,’ I am going to ask your permis- 
sion to make a change in the form of 
worship this morning, but only with your 
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consent. I should like to tune in the 
radio on a fifteen-minute program of 
sacred music to take the place of our 
own song service, but first I must know 
if there are any who object to having 
the radio played in Church. If any of 
you feel it is not in keeping with the 
spirit of holiness and reverence we try 
to maintain here, will you say so now?” 

Lennie held her breath, knowing how 
many things the people of Green’s Cross- 
ing held to be unfit for the Church, but 
there were no dissenting voices. They 
looked at each other, then heads began 
to nod. They were willing. 

David lifted their small radio to the 
pulpit. Almost instantly the church was 
filled with a familiar melody, the melody 
of Uncle Jeff's boys’ theme song, with 
little Jeffie singing the lead part and 
Leroy, Tom, and Clauzell harmonizing: 
“O carry me away on the wings of the 
morning.” 

“Tt’s that same program we heard the 
other night,” a woman near Lennie said. 
“We can’t find it on our radio nohow.” 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” the voice of 
the announcer said, “you are listening to 
a program of sacred songs known as 
“Wings of the Morning, The singers are 
the Tredway brothers, a colored quartette 
from Green’s Crossing. These young men 
composed and arranged their own theme 
song from which the program takes its 
name, “Wings of the Morning.’ ” 

There were excited whispers all around 
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her, and Lennie heard the people saying, 
“Who'd a thought it! Them boys actu- 
ally wrote that song,” And, “Did you 
hear him say Green’s Crossing right out 
on the air?” 

But there was a reverent hush when 
the boys began to sing, a hush that lasted 
through one familiar hymn after another, 
and through the solo little Jeffie sang as 
a closing number. Lennie scanned the 
faces around her, trying to read them. 
They were softened, no doubt of that. 
As little Jeffie sang, sweetly and poign- 
antly, “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
she saw more than one in the congrega- 
tion wipe their eyes. And as he closed 
with the triumphant strain, “And because 
He lives, I, too, shall live,” there were 
several who said out loud, “Amen.” But 
had it been enough? 

“Friends,” David said again, when the 
program was over, “I took the liberty of 
asking the boys’ father, Uncle Jeff Tred- 
way, to listen with us from the outside 
this morning. It is your Church, and I 
felt I could not ask him to come farther 
without your consent. You have seen how 
God bestows his good gifts upon those 
he chooses, regardless of color. So, re- 
membering that the Master has called us 
all in his name, would you not like me 
to invite Uncle Jeff in to receive our 
thanks for this splendid program, which 
has brought not only pleasure but dis- 
tinction to our little town today?” 

Again the people looked at each other, 
but their hearts had been softened to 
kindliness now. “Ask him in,” sounded 
from all over the house, “ask Uncle Jeff 
in.” 

And David went down the aisle to lead 
the old Negro in to receive the thanks 
of his white neighbors. 


TrEars CouRSED unchecked down Uncle 
Jeff's seamed cheeks as he stood before 
them and listened to David’s words of 
appreciation for what his boys had done. 


“TI thank you, Mr. David, suh,” he said — 
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in reply, twisting his good felt hat in 
) his big hands. “This the happiest day uv 
my life, I reckon. To hear thim boys uy 
mine sing on the radio—to know that 
folks all over the country lissen to ’em. 
But ‘specially the people uv this Church. 
I loves this Church. I lissen to the church 
bell ring whin I go about my work out 
on the fahm and I bows my head and 
prays the good Lawd’s blessing on this 
- little Church. I prays that he will watah 
_ this Church with the soft dews uv heven, 
and make it to blossom like a rose.” 
“Amen!” sounded from all over the 
house. 
| “I prays that he will bless and sanc- 
tify ever’ good thing that is said and 
done in his name here. I prays that he 
- will bless yo’ young pastah, and. put such 
words of power into his heaht to say that 
there will be a great work done in his 
name in this Church. I knows he’s a fine 
man; folks tells me he’s a fine preachah—” 
“Amen.” Sarah said vigorously. “But 
why don’t you stay this morning and 
hear him for for yourself, Uncle Jeff? It’s 
\time we was beginnin’. My dinner’s apt 
to burn clean up if we don’t soon get 
~ Church over with.” 
_ Could this be Sarah talking? Lennie 
wondered. She who had lately been so 
positive that the Lord did not mean for 
black and white to mix and mingle. 
But David was leading Uncle Jeff 
down the aisle with a hand on his arm. 


Lennie moved over to make room and 
David seated the old man beside her. 

Searching for the responsive reading 
David had called for, Lennie wondered 
for one panicky moment if Uncle Jeff 
could read, but then she saw with relief 
that David had selected a litany and she 
held out one side of her hymnbook to 
him. 

Uncle Jeff did not make the responses 
at first, but Lennie read hers clearly and 
distinctly beside him. 

“O give thanks unto the Lord; for he 
is good,” David read. 

“For his mercy endureth forever.” 
the people responded. 

“To him who alone doeth great won- 
ders:” 

“For his mercy endureth forever.” 

Uncle Jeff cleared his throat. 

“Who remembered us in our low es- 
tate:” 

“For his mercy endureth forever.” 

It was almost as if an organ’s deep 
tones had joined themselves to the voices 
as Uncle Jeff read the majestic words 
with the people. Lennie’s and David's 
eyes met briefly, and she knew her own 
were wet. 

“And hath redeemed us from our ene- 
mies:” 

“For his mercy endureth forever.” 

“QO give thanks unto the God of 
heaven:” 

“For his mercy endureth forever.” 
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Clatter e e e by conrad, jr. 


MONG the many unusual 
A sights which St. John the Di- 

vine reports in the book of 
Revelation is one that goes like this: 
“And I saw another mighty angel... 
and he had in his hand a little book 
open.” 


That “mighty angel” was certainly 
not a Lutheran, providing it was a 
Common Service Book that he was 
holding at the close of a hymn. For 
most Lutherans have already pew- 
racked their hymnbooks long before 
~ the hymn is completed—at least, that’s 
our observation after more than two 
and a half years of traveling here and 
yon throughout the church. 


In baseball, the game’s not over ’til 
the last man’s out. But in Lutheran 
congregational hymn-singing it’s dif- 
ferent. Too often, the hymn’s over 
before the last note’s out. 


“Amen” means that the amener is 
o.k.-ing everything that he sang. If 
the Lord doesn’t have good ears, it 
would be most difficult for him to hear 
a hymn’s “amen” in most Lutheran 
churches. It would be in order for 
the Lord to opine: “You slam Com- 
mon Service Books so loudly that I 
cannot hear what you sing—at least, 
I cannot detect it mid all the noises 
that conclude ycur hymns!” 


The point is this: If anybody can 
cause changes to be made in a con- 
gregation’s life, the youth stand the 
best chance. You can have much to 
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do to decrease membership in the 
“Common Service Book Slammers and 
Disturbers Club of the ULCA.” 


Ir yOU BELIEVE in the power of 
prayer—if you're a Lutheran, you do— 
then, you may wish to participate in 
the “Daily Prayer Pact” program. This 
was especially prepared for anyone 
who has a close friend of the opposite 
sex in the armed forces. 


The plan is for two people to be 
praying the same prayer at the same 
time, regardless of the distance that 
separates them. The “Pact” reads: 


“Dear —————: Will you pray with 
me daily at 12 noon your time, using the 
words below, and just then (That will be 
——a. m. or p. m. where | am | will pray 


the same words with you: 


Lord Jesus Christ, hold my dear one 
always in thy love and care; and keep us 
safe . . . and true to one another and 
to thee . . . until we meet again. Amen. 
Then the Lord’s Prayer. May the Lord 
watch between me and thee while we are 
absent one from the the other.” 


You keep one copy of the “Prayer 
Pact” and send the other copy to 
the one in whom you have’ special in- 
terest. 


Cards may be ordered in quantity 
from The Luther League of America, 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Penn- 
sylvania. oY el 
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